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A STUDY OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC REGIONALISM—A NEW 
ERA IN FREE WORLD ECONOMIC POLITICS 


I. Inrropucrion 
A. THE SUBJECT MATTER OF THIS STUDY 


A study mission of the Subcommittee on Europe of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives is submitting this 
report to describe recent economic movements in Europe, and their 
implications for the United States. These movements are roughly 
described by the term “regionalism.” They are also described by the 
dual concept of “economic politics,” since motivating forces consist 
of both political and economic elements. 

The initial focus was the European Economic Community; com- 
monly referred to as the Common Market, established by the Treaty 
of Rome on March 25, 1957. This is a multilevel association of the 
six European nations—West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. On the level most understood, the 
association seeks to establish a common market by creating a customs 
union. This union would eliminate tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions among the six members, and would establish a common external 
tariff and commercial policy toward nonmembers. Other levels of 
association charted by the Rome Treaty go far beyond a customs union. 
They include a common agricultural policy; a common transport 
policy; the free interchange of capital, labor, and services; the asso- 
ciation of overseas territories of members (i.e., the Belgian Congo and 
the French Community) ; the setting up of certain ground rules de- 
fining “fair” competition ; the “harmonizing” of wages, social benefits, 
fiscal and monetary policy; and the creation of institutions, including 
a social fund to assist in the training and transfer of workers, a Euro- 
pean Investment Bank to make loans to industries in underdeveloped 
areas, and the bureaucracy of the Community itself. 

When and if all these objectives are achieved, the six members will 
have traveled far along the road to federation, if not unity. In the 
meantime, even their initial steps merit the closest attention. 

A second focus is provided by the very recent convention approved 
at Stockholm on November 20, 1959. This creates a European Free 
Trade Association composing the United Kingdom, Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal. This association 
proposes to eliminate tariffs and quantitative restrictions among the 
member nations using the same steps and the same time schedule as the 
Common Market. Unlike the Common Market, however, there is 
little or no structure connected with the association—no “harmoniza- 


4 See map, App. A. 
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tion,” no common external tariff, no separate institutions. The very 
fact that the agreement was in the form of a convention rather than 
a treaty indicates that it is more limited and narrower in scope than 
the Common Market agreement, although conventions and treaties 
have the same force. 

These two groupings set up a tension which is itself a third focus of 
study; namely, the nape and problems involved in bringing 
them together, in “building a bridge.” 

Finally, there is the impact of these separate movements, of their 
reconciliation, and of a possibly united European economy on the rest 
of the free world. 

These of European economic developments are the subject 
matter of this study. 

In the text that follows, the terms “Common Market,” “the Six,” and 
the “European Economic Community” (or EEC) will be used inter- 
changeably. The terms “Outer Seven” and “European Free Trade 
Association” will also be used interchangeably, with the term “Eu- 
ropewide Free Trade Area” being used te describe the proposed asso- 
ciation of all European nations. when or “West- 
ern Europe” is referred to without specification, it shall, for purposes 
of reference in this context, be understood to include the United 


Kingdom. 
B. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM AREA 


1. Political significance of the European Economic Community (the 
Common Market) 


“The Treaty of Rome, establishing the European Economic Com- 
munity, may well prove to be a historic fact of the magnitude of the 
United States Constitution and the Charter of the United Nations.’ 
As has been the case with both of these documents, the vitality and 
extent of the newly created organization will depend on how the pro- 
visions are interpreted and carried out. The United States saw its 
centripetal forces mobilized through Hamilton and articulated 
through Chief Justice Marshall. The United Nations has too often 
seen its centrifugal forces dominate through use of the veto. Which 
force will prove dominant in the European Economic Community is 
a basic question to be resolved in the coming few years. 

Already, however, there is substantial political significance in the 
new association. The following observations seem to be justified by 
recent history : 

(a) Progress toward “Europeanism.”—The sentiment and drive for 
Pan-Europeanism have found a vehicle, although a limited one, in the 
Common Market and other developments. € movement toward 
Euro in tion has resulted to date in the close association of 
the Six (the EEC), the looser association of the Outer Seven, the 
possible affiliation of Finland with the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, the exploratory discussions of association of Greece and Turke 
with the Common Market, and the present noninvolvement of Talend, 
Ireland, and Spain. Notwithstanding this fragmentation, disciples 


2 Some observers liken the nm Market to. that of 


toms union beginning of the Commo: 
the Zollverein, established in 1834, which was to weld such principalities as Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, Hamburg, Bremen, Hess-Darstadt, 
— eimar, den and others into the unity that was to become the 
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of Pan Eearepennia point out that the fragments are large and may 
well be building blocks for a larger integration to follow. 

The dedication of many Europeans to a more significant, less divi- 
sive, more cohesive Europe should not be underestimated. This dedi- 
cation springs from a feeling, drawn from the experience of the two 
World Wars and the Suez crisis, that Europe divided is self-defeat- 
ing, but that Europe united can be Paani even in comparison with 
the Soviet Union and the United States. The term “third force” is 
sometimes used to describe the objective, although most Europeans 
with whom the study mission talked spoke not in terms of neutrality 
but of mature  pattnership with the West. 

(6) West German-French rapprochement.—The most spectacular 
political result of recent developments in Europe is the extent to which 
the historic enmity between West Germany and France has disap- 
eee This is not merely, in the opinion of the study mission, a re- 

ection of the personal motivations, values, and attitudes of Chancellor 
Adenauer and General de Gaulle. It reflects also a conscious effort 
by the people, who have suffered much in the two World Wars, to pre- 
vent continued hostility between the two nations and an eagerness to 
follow the path of permanent reconciliation. 

The Common Market has derived much of its impetus from this 
French-German desire for lasting rapprochement. It has recom- 
mended itself to leaders of both nations as an instrument far more 
durable than a “scrap of paper.” This political objective has also. 
been in the forefront of U.S. policy, which has consistently supported: 
the creation of the Common Market. 

(c) Western orientation of West Germany.—Closely allied with the: 
objective of a French-German rapprochement has been the desire of 
Chancellor Adenauer and other German leaders to link West Ger- 
many with the other nations of the West. Cooperation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has been one manifestation of this pol- 
icy. Entry into the European Economic Community, with all of the 
economic bonds that will probably develop, is another concrete step 
in this direction. 

2. Economic significance of the European Economie Community 

A complete discussion of economic significance cannot be under- 
taken in this introductory section. All that is intended at this point 
in the report is an outline of the dimensions of this significance. 

(a) Size of the Common Market.—The statistic most requently used 
to indicate the economic potential of the Common Market is the popu- 
lation figure of 165 million—“almost the size of the United States.” * 
This is, according to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 57 

t of Western Europe’s population. The active working force 
in 1957 was 73 million, compared with 70 million in the United States. 
Steel production was three-fifths that of the United States in 1957. 


* Bulletin from the Buropean Community, “Special Trade Fair Issue,” May 1959, p. 1. 
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The six nations collectively are the world’s largest importer.* They 
are the world’s second largest producer of automobiles, steel, and 
(with the Soviet Union) of coal. The raw and strategic materials 
which the six nations and the associated territories possess, including 
newly discovered oil and gas, are undefined in extent but, to say the 
least, impressive. 

The gold reserves and dollar holdings of the group as of June 30, 
1959, were as follows: 


Belgium-Luxembourg $1, 517, 000, 000 
France 1, 615, 000, 000 
Germany 4, 179, 000, 000 
Italy___ 2, 722, 000, 000 
Netherlands_ 1, 649, 000, 000 

Total * 11, 682, 000, 000 


_ The relative importance of the “Six” to Western Europe as a whole 
is shown by the following table : ° 


[In percent of Western Europe totals]\ 


Mining, value added (at 1953 prices) 60 
Manufacturing, value added (at 1953 prices) 60 
Agriculture, value of production (current prices) 63% 
Investment in machinery and equipment (at 1954 prices) 62 
Value of imports, f.o.b. (current prices) 50 
Value of exports, f.o.b. (current prices) 54 


While many other statistics could be cited, it is safe to say that 
“the economic mix” making up the Common Market is a powerful 
combination of capital resources, labor, management skills, production 
potential, raw materials, and consumption capacity. 

(6) Prospective growth within the Common Market.—There is, 
however, more to the Common Market than the ingredients making 
up the “mix.” To these must be added remarkable factors. In the 
first place, the recorded growth rate is most impressive, Taken 
collectively, the Six Nations increased their gross national product 
(at 1954 prices) between 1950 and 1957 by 48 percent.’ This amounts 
to a growth increment each year of about 6 percent compared with a 
figure of 3 to 4 percent in the United States during the same period.® 

Comparative growth rates by European nations are shown in the 
table on the following page.® 


*S$See following table: 
.. Imports of Common Market countries, 1957: 
Total imports of Common Market countries in 1957 $33, 404, 000, 000 
Total world imports 08, 377, 000, 000 
Common Market countries’ imports represented 21.6 percent of world imports. 
Imports of Common Market countries, 1958 : 


‘Total imports of Common Market countries in 1958 22, 861, 000, 000 

Total world iports, 1958_- 00, 713, 000, 000 
Common Market countries’ imports represented 22.7 percent of world imports. 
(Source : Legislative Reference Service, Lib of Congress. ) 


. ® Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 1959, vol. 45, No. 11, p. 1435 (preliminary figures). 
*® GATT, Trade Intelligence Paper No. 6, “The Possible Impact the Kuropean Com- 
munity * * * Upon World Trade,” December 1957, P- 4, 
7 Department of State Publication 6878, “The United States and the European Common 
Market.” John A. Birch, September 195: 3 


9, p. 3. 
®The Staff Report on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels, prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee, December 24, 1959, p. 19, cites the growth of the U.S. gross national 
product between 1953-59 as 2.5 percent. 
® GATT, Trade Intelligence Paper No. 6, p. 3. 
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[Percent increase from 1950 to 1956) 


Volume of 
Value of Value of manufactur- 
imports exports ing produc 
tion 
um-Luxembo' 4 67 91 37 
Federal Republic of Germany --.......-........-.------------ 146 1 1 
The Netherlands... 80 137 43 
Rest of Western Europe-__- 55 57 26 


This is only the story of recorded growth. There is every expecta- 
tion that this growth will accelerate as the market becomes truly 
“common.” Firms are expanding, merging, and developing “under- 
standings” in order to take advantage of their new huge market, 
where restrictions will ultimately disappear. Foreign firms, from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and elsewhere, are establish- 
ing mass production plants. Investment in Common Market. countries 
had by 1957 increased to over 160 percent of the 1950 level, compared 
to a U.S. increase to something under 120 percent of the 1950 level.*° 
According to GATT, the Common Market gross national product, by 
1973-75, will be almost double the 1953-55 average, while for the rest 
of Western Europe it will have increased by 67 percent." 

Along with the expected growth in gross national product and in 
investment, there is the certain prospect of increased purchasing 
power. Even between 1950 and 1956, the ratio of passenger cars to 
people more than doubled in Common Market countries... Private 
consumption in all goods rose by over one-fourth.’ Growth of con- 
- sumption will accelerate as the Common Market becomes more of a 
reality. 

(ce) Impact on other countries—Given an economic entity of the 
present and potential capacity of the Common Market, and assuming 
successful development along charted lines, other nations and groups 
of nations will be substantially affected. It is generally agreed that 
all nations in the Community will be better off in the immediate fu- 
ture and in the long run. The immediate impact on nonmember na- 
tions is expected to be adverse and the ultimate impact is not yet 
clear, Later in this report. an attempt will be made to indicate the 
nature of these impacts on the following nations and groups: 

1) The Six, the Seven, and other European nations. 

2) The United States. 
(3) Underdeveloped and newly industrialized countries. 
(4) Eastern European countries. 


8. Significance of the European Free Trade Association (the Outer 
Seven) 


_ The most recent major event in European economic. politics at the 
time of submitting this report is the agreement, on the Stockholm Con- 


*” “The New Buropean Market—What It means to U.S. Business,’ Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Og 1958, p. 11. 

1 GATT, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Chase Manhattan Bank, op. cit., p. 12 (based on. U.N. Statistical, Yearbook). 
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vention linking together the United Kingdom, Norway, Denmar 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and Portugal ina 
Association. This Convention differs from the Treaty of Rome dra- 
matically in that it does not look toward increasing integra- 
tion of the policies of the member countries, and does not create sepa- 
rate institutions. It shares with the Treaty of Rome the aim of elimi- 
nating tariffs and quotas within the groups, and the same time sched- 
ule. Being a free trade area rather than a customs union (which is 
one of the features of the Common Market), it makes no provision 
for a common external tariff, but allows each member to keep its 
autonomy in setting its own tariffs against nonmembers. 
The Outer Seven came into being as a “second best” step, following 
the collapse of negotiations in December 1958, looking toward a Eu- 
ropewide free trade area. One incentive was to establish a grouping 
which would soften the adverse impact of the Common Market. The 
-other incentive was avowedly to create a vehicle which would facilitate 
an ultimate coming to terms with the Common Market. The Outer 
Seven is not so powerful an economic unit as the Six, with the United 
—— having 60 percent of the be ene of the group and a 
predominant share of the income, and with such nations as Denmark, 
Austria, and Switzerland having very substantial trade with their 
neighbors in the Common Market. Nevertheless, it is a substantial 
economic bloc, having 90 million people, the resources of the British 
Commonwealth, a total national income about two-thirds the size of 
that of the Common market, and a combined export-import trade 
almost three-fourths as lar 

It is impossible at this time to say that creation of the Outer Seven 
will, on one hand, harden the lines of division of Europe, or, on 
the other hand, ease the way to a “bridge” or modus vivendi between 
the two groups. It is fair to say, however, that the intent of the 
sponsors is to work toward the second goal. There are certain 
favorable conditions auguring well for this effort: the absence of an 
earlier suspicion that one motive behind a Europewide free trade area 
was the aborting of the Common Market; the pressures from within 
both groups to seek “bridges”; and the identity of time schedules on 
tariff and quota changes. The final necessary ingredients would 
seem to be a continuing level of general prosperity in both areas, 
and concrete actions in the direction of lowering external trade 
barriers. 

4. The present state of European unity 

The visitor to Europe is confronted with a dilemma. He sees a 
Europe that has more of the a tus of unity than has existed since 
the days of the Holy Roman Empire. When he shows concern over 
the state of European unity he receives the sophisticated response: 
“How can you speak of a divided’ Europe when it has never been 
united ?” e apparatus of unity includes the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (which was formed to administer 
the highly successful Marshall plan and has more recently served as 
midwife to Sar ye ig the Euro Economic Community (the 
Common Market), the European Free Trade Association (Outer 


Seven), Euratom (the European Atomic Energy Community), the 
European Coal and Steel Authority, the European Parliament, the 
Council of Ministers, and NATO itself. A partial catalog of or- 
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ganizations oriented toward achieving European unity includes 67 
separate groups in the following fields: intergovernmental and su- 
pranational, 12; ** political, 14; economic, 6; social and religious, 2; 
educational and cultural, 34; professional, 2; miscellaneous, 3. The 
literature on the subject is, of course, enormous. 

Notwithstanding all this, the present state of Euro unity, as 
has been noted, is one which can be described as either fragmented or 
at the subassembly stage, as either mobilized disunity or an approach 
tounity. The future holds the answer. 

The threats are twofold. The first is that economic lines may 
harden, that vested interests in the existing fragmentation may de- 
velop, that discrimination by each bloc toward “outsiders” may carry 

litical overtones and that such broad groupings as NA and 

EEC may be eroded into feeble skeletons of their former organisms. 
The opposite danger is that, in the arduous process of struggling and 
achieving a wider economic unity, the nations of Europe may so con- 
centrate on ironing out differences among themselves that even broader 
considerations are neglected, such as the need to join constructively 
in the common defense, the need to join in a cooperative free world 
undertaking in the field of aid to underdeveloped nations, the need to 
stabilize foreign exchange earning and income of raw material pro- 
ducing countries, and the need to move toward fewer restrictions on 
trade within the free world. 

It will require both understanding and determination on the part 
of the European nations, the United States, and other free world coun- 
tries to avoid both dangers. It is the judgment of the study mission 
that the formation of the two economic groupings in Europe can rep- 
resent a substantial step toward, and consistent with, a strong and 
unified Europe playing a more vital role in free world development. 
It is essential, however, that the present achievements be recognized by 
all concerned as steps in a major transition. 


5. Importance to the United States 


From what has been said above about the size of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, its present and potential capacity, and its rapid 
rate of growth, it is obvious that the United States will be affected in 
many ways. The organization of the Outer Seven into a free trade 
area, although comprising a smaller population, is also a formidable 
economic grouping. Finally, the terms on which the two groups 
build their bridge to each other, if they do, are full of implications for 
the United States. 

In this introductory section, only the areas of impact will be noted, 
with a more detailed discussion to follow. 

(a) Competition with U.S. exports in Europe—As restrictions 
within each bloc are removed, and mass markets of 165 million and 90 
million stimulate more efficient production and distribution, some 
U.S. exports will face increasing competition. 

(5) Lnereased consumption in Europe.—Along with increased eco- 
nomic activity in Europe will come increased purchasing power and 
increased consumer wants. By 1975 consumption per capita will 
approach $1,400.* This will lead to increased opportunities for U.S. 


13 This Mating is included in the apg: (App. B). 
4 Stanford Research Institute, e European Common Market,” Report No. 8, De- 


1958, p. 1. 
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exports, particularly in fields where research, design, and raw ma- 
terials give U.S. products an advantage. This assumes price levels 
that will be attractive to the European consumer. Inasmuch as En- 
rope is not self-sufficient in its food and raw materials, it should, 
in its own economic interest, be a substantial importer. For example, 
even at present levels, Western Europe as a whole, in 1953-55 ac- 
counted for 42 percent of the world’s imports, compared to 19 per- 
cent for North America.'® 

Opportunities will be greatest at the outset in semimanufactures, 
raw materials, and capital goods equipment. The increased market 
for finished manufactures will probably not be dramatically realized 
for several years. Moreover, to the extent that Europe imports from 
primary producing countries will such countries in turn be a better 
pra U.S. goods. Their dollar shortage could be progressively 
reliev 

The extent to which the United States can look to Europe for in- 
creasing markets will depend on the external tariff to be set by the 
Common Market, the levels of tariffs of the Outer Seven countries, the 
extent to which quotas are enlarged or removed, the extent to which 
other policies having a trade impact are liberalized and the rate of 
increase of the real income of these blocs. The Geneva negotiations 
under GATT beginning in 1960 will determine these factors. These, 
in turn, will depend to a substantial extent on the general and the 
specific positions taken by the United States. 

The common external tariff will cause shifts in U.S. export patterns. 
Tariffs in both France and Italy will be lowered to conform to the 
common level, while tariffs in the Benelux countries will be increased. 
The result will be to stimulate exports to France and Italy and burden 
exports to Benelux. 

ye) Competition in third countries.—As the Common Market pro- 
gresses, and as firms in the Outer Seven countries gear up for a wider 
market, Europe will be an increasingly able competitor in world mar- 
kets. Here again the net effect will depend on many factors, such 
as productivity, design, and possibly increased purchasing power re- 
sulting from increased purchases of raw materials by Europe. 

(d) Competition in the U.S. market—The U.S. market will con- 
tinue to be attractive for European firms. With increasing productive 
capacity in Europe, better terms of delivery and access to read 
financing, and a greater range of products, increased competition will 
take place. Distribution and servicing systems will, however, be 
prerequisites for any large scale foreign penetrations. | 

(e) U.S: investment in op oe ree ast few years have seen in- 
creasing investment by U.S. firms in Eisesoni Between 1950. and 
1958, U.S. direct investment in Common. Market countries increased 
more than 24% times to over $1.7 billion.” Although precise figures 
were not obtained by the study mission on the number of firms which 
had located in the Common Market since January 1, 1958, the accel- 
erating pace of direct investment is indicated later in this report. The 
major incentive is for firms in manufacturing and petroleum process- 


GATT op. p. 7. 
ae a aa the Joint Economic Committee on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels, 
op. cit., p. ; 
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ing to protect their existing markets and be in position to share in- 
creasing markets by establishing themselves behind the common tariff 
wall. Between 1950 and 1958, U.S. direct investment in the United 
Kingdom more than doubled, reaching a figure above $2 billion. This 
was greater than direct investment in the Six Common Market coun- 
tries although the rate was substantially smaller. 

The study mission felt that the economic incentive for investment 
in Europe is such that existing inducements, such as special tax ad- 
vantages, should be eliminated. Even Europeans expressed amaze- 
ment that the United States should, under present conditions, con- 
tinue a policy of tax incentives for such investment in highly 
countries. 


C. IMPORTANCE OF GREATER UNDERSTANDING IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. Purpose of this study 

The study mission has pursued the objective of observing, record- 
ing, and interpreting the recent economic developments in Kurope so 
that Members of Congress and the American public might obtain a 
better understanding of the contemporary “a new economic world 
for which new attitudes and policies will be required. 

The study does not purport to be a technical one, although technical 
sources have been used as fully as possible. 

The mission has endeavored to carry out, as competently as it could, 
the vital congressional function of the acquisition and presentation of 
knowledge which should serve as the basis for future policy decisions 
by the appropriate committees and the membership at large. It rec- 
ognizes that many of these policy decisions come under the jurisdic- 
tion of a number of committees, such as the Committees on Ways and 
Means (for tariff and tax legislation), the Committee on Agriculture 
(for agricultural legislation and Public Law 480), the Committee on 
Banking and Currency (for legislation relating to depressed areas and 
industries), the Committee on Labor and Education (for legislation 
in the field of minimum wages and labor-management relations), the 
Judiciary Committee (for legislation on antitrust laws), the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations (for appropriations, for census data, depressed 
areas programs, Employment Security Commission, etc.), and other 
committees whose action can be vital in the area of international eco- 
nomic relations. In addition, the Joint Economic Committee has the 
obligation of collectmg vital information in this area. But the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs’ has, as its first function, the broad obliga- 
tion to take an interest in “relations of the United States with foreign 
nations: generally” (rule XI, sec. 7a, Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives). 

Pursuant to this function, the study mission, composed of members 
of the Subcommittee on Europe, has tried to do its work of observing, 
reporting, and interpreting in such a way as to be of use to the other 
committees. 


2. Extent of technical literature 
Even though the Treaty of Rome is not yet.3 years old, the litera- 
ture on the subjects of a wide European free trade area, the Common 
Market, the “Outer Seven,” and European economic integration in 
general is already vast, and still growing at a vigorous rate. 
48971—60——2 
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The study mission, being composed of “generalists” rather than spe- 
cialists, deems that its function in this report is not to pose as experts, 
but to present to the committee, the Congress and the interested lay 
reader its impressions. It submits also a current bibliography, pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
(Appendix C). 

3. Extent of congressional activity in this area 

The study mission wishes to pay tribute to the prior activities of 
Congress in this new field. Wit in the knowledge of the mission 
o- a been four occasions of congressional interest in the area of 
this study. 

The first is to be found in the Compendium of Papers on U.S. 
Foreign Trade Policy published in 1958 by the Committee on Ways 
and iene, which includes a State Department analysis at pages 361- 
377, a analysis of implications by Prof. Gottfried Haberler at 

477-481. 
cer he second is a report on “Conferences in Western Europe” by 
the Joint Economic Committee, published in January 1959, contain- 
ing valuable data on economic conditions in six European countries. 

The third congressional contribution to this subject is contained 
in part 5, pages 889-1066, of the hearings of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee conducted in 1959 on employment, growth, and price levels. 
Although part 5 is devoted to the general subject of International 
Influences on the American Economy,” considerable emphasis was 
given to the Common Market. 

The fourth study concerned Western European policy and was 

repared in 1959 by the University of Pennsylvania for the Foreign 
lations Committee of the Senate. 


4. Importance of public understanding to U.S. policies 

The me conviction of the study mission is that the security of 
the United States and its values in the world depend on three vari- 
ables: what the United States does; what its friends do; and what its 
adversaries do. Much emphasis has been placed—though perhaps 
not enough—on what the United States can and should do. There 
has been much attention paid to what our Sino-Soviet adversaries 
are doing and will do. ere has been all too little focus on what 
our friends are doing, the implications of what they are doing, in 
what directions they can move in the future, and what role the United 
States must play if present activity and future decisions are to make 
a maximum contribution to a strengthening of the free world. 

This kind of pga me am requires more than a recognition that 
free Europe has substantially recovered from the devastation of 


World War IT and that the time has come for complete removal of 
all dollar restrictions on imports, for removal of most quotas, and 
for a larger European involvement in aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries. If this is the sum total of U.S. understanding of the implica- 
tions of economic conditions in Europe, it is inadequate. 

This view is inadequate because it is static. It accepts the balance- 
of-payments problem as it exists today, without assessing the ultimate 
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opportunity of an economically dynamic Europe working in harness 
with an economically dynamic United States to combat common 
perils and enlarge the gains of the free world. 

The deeper understanding needed by the United States—not only 
by the policymakers in Government but by business, labor, and the 
public—is that a Europe which for the first time is modernizing its 
economic apparatus and traditions can, if wisely oriented, prove to be 
an immense force for stability, economic progress, and encouragement 
throughout the world. 

Europe’s wise orientation, however, cannot be expected to develop 
automatically. It will develop in an economic arena where a positive 
force is the United States itself. A net gain for the free world, for 
nations which can have a big stake in the free world, and for the 
broad policy objectives of the United States, will depend on the con- 
structive, sustained, and intelligent interaction of Europe and the 
United States. 

This involves, on the part of the United States, a “sea change” in 
its approach to trade and the domestic economy. Solutions of tariff 
and quota problems, critical conditions in particular industries, and 
the maximizing of productivity must take place within the framework 
of a free world in which there are many able trading partners. The 
United States must first make a basic commitment to this kind of a 
free world. The commitment, to be a real one, must reflect an informed 
and deliberate public opinion. Once made, certain policies will fol- 
low, not only in tariff matters but in the domestic area. Given such 
a commitment by the leadership and the people, the questions of the 
future will not revolve about the philosophy of trade—whether a more 
or less “liberal” Trade Agreements Act will be passed by a particular 
Congress—but about hard bargaining on particular items, depending 
on the facts of each case. 

It is to attempt to relate the significant changes in Europe’s eco- 
nomic scene to the need for such an understanding in the United States 
that this report is submitted. 


D. METHODS USED BY THE STUDY MISSION 


1. Preparatory briefings and interviews 

During the summer of 1959 the study mission prepared for its visit 
to Europe through reading available materials and talking with per- 
sonnel in the executive branch, U.S. lawyers and businessmen with 
interests in the European scene, and visitors from abroad. The Sep- 
tember meetings of the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund in Washington provided an opportunity to meet with individual 

rernment officials and bankers From England, France, Denmark, 


rmany, Switzerland, Austria, and Greece. 
2. Scope of European field trip 

The major effort of the study mission was a trip to six countries 
between October 1 and October 28, with discussions at. Paris, Copen- 
h Bonn, Rome, London and five other English and Scottish cities, 
and at Brussels, the temporary headquarters of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 
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In all there were some 87 conferences with over 270 government. 
officials, bankers, businessmen, economists, labor leaders, journalists, 
Common Market officials and officials active in the Outer Seven. Notes 
were taken of most conferences, which are the basis of the survey of 
country attitudes presented later in this report. In accordance with 
the understanding at the time, no comments are attributed to individ- 
uals or departments of government. The study mission was given the 
fullest cooperation in each country visited. 

3. Use of staff consultant of Joint Economic Committee 


Through the courtesy of Senator Paul Douglas, chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, one of that committee’s economic consult- 
ants, Dr. Padraic Frucht, was made available, during the field trip 

hase, to one of the study mission members who also serves on the 
oint Economic Committee. This arrangement served a double pur- 
pose since Dr. Frucht was able to be of service to the study mission 
while gathering material which will be of use in the preparation of a 
staff study on international trade for the Joint Economic Committee. 

In the opinion of the study mission, this arrangement was an 

effective example of mutually helpful committee cooperation. 


4. Use of technical studies 

While many individuals and organizations have produced mate- 
rials which were helpful to the study mission, special appreciative 
reference should be made to the following groups for their generosity : 
The Secretariat of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
Organization of European Economic Cooperation, the European 
oe Community, the United Nations, and the Department of 

tate. 


II. Economic Poritics Since Wortp War II 


A. NEED FOR HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Contemporary economic developments in Europe can be understood 
only against the backdrop of economic and political events which have 
occurred during the past dozen years. Only with such a perspective 
does the formation of the European Economic Communit ome 
credible. Even the looser association of the Outer Seven mare appear 
to be a radical achievement in cooperation, without knowledge of the 
prior strenuous strivings toward Europewide cooperation. And 
the future possibilities for Europe could not be intelligently discussed 
without recognizing that the postwar climate:has been one of un- 
precedented cooperation. It has fluctuated between coordination of 
data and policies and pure supranationalism, but the basic premise of 
cooperation has gained increasing acceptance. 


B. EVENTS PRECEDING THE TREATY OF ROME 


A brief summary of highlights on steps toward economic integra- 
tion in Europe is included in this section. A more detailed chronology 
is to be found im the appendix (Appendix D). 

Before World War I, Western Europe enjoyed a degree of effective 
economic coordination despite the large number of separate nations, 
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the diversity of languages, the existence of tariffs with divergent rates, 
and restrictions on the movement of labor. The international gold 
standard was nearly universal, quantitative restrictions on trade were 
few and limited, governmental controls were almost negligible, and 
there was considerable mobility of capital and business enterprise. 
Many of the benefits resultant from the absence of controls on trade 
before 1914 were lost through two World Wars and the intervening 
worldwide depression. At the end of World War II, the world was 
faced with widespread government controls in the economic sphere, 
nationally managed monetary systems, a wide prevalence of quantita- 
tive restrictions on trade, and a multiplicity of bilateral arrangements. 

The general breakdown of the prewar European system in the after- 
math of World War II left Europe facing four major problems which 
leading European statesmen felt could be solved only through unifica* 
tion. These were (1) How to revive their economies from near col- 
lapse, which many attributed not solely to wartime destruction and 
disruption but also to the stifling effects of narrow markets and rigidly 
protectionist systems; (2) how to cope with the growing Soviet threat, 
political and military ; ( " how to reintegrate Germany into the Euro- 
pean Community; and (4) how to find a new basis for restoring 
Europe to a position of strength. The resulting urge for unification 
expressed itself in various political, military, and economic moves. 

For many years a pilot project in economic integration had been 
in existence with the Belgium-Luxembourg customs union dating from 
1921. This had been enlarged by the addition of the Netherlands in 
1944. Within this union, goods, persons, and capital freely circulated. 

Tt required, however, the dramatic initiative of General Marshall’s 
address at Harvard in June 1947 to galvanize action. It made the 
historic gesture of offering massive aid in rebuilding Europe, if 
European countries could, by pioneering in economic cooperation, 
chart the outlines of their rehabilitation. By July, 16 European 
countries had established a Committee for European Economic Coop- 
eration to chart such a program, 

In April 1948, 14 European countries had formed the unprecedented 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, OEEC, to admin- 
ister Marshall plan aid. As shall be seen, this organization was con- 
structed with enough latitude to allow it to take on new tasks to meet 
new needs in trade liberalization, monetary stabilization, and con 
vertibility. It was not an organ possessing supranational powers. 
Its force derived from its gradually achieved status as a factfindin 
body and forum where friendly discussion and examination of poli- 
cies could take place. 

By 1949, the OKEC-sponsored program of elimination of quantita- 
tive restrictions began to take shape. The same year saw an abortive 
attempt by France and Italy to form a customs union. The “mix” 
was not apprypsete: the two economies were too similar, not. comple- 
mentary. The Treaty of Paris was signed but never implemented. 

In 1950, three significant events occurred : The proposal by M. Rob- 
ert Schuman for a coal and steel community; the OEEC decision to 
establish the European Payments Union (EPU); and the proposal of 
M. Rene Pleven for a European Defense Community (EDC). 

The year 1951 saw formation of a common market in coal and steel by 
the present members of the European Economic Community. This was 
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even more than a common market. It was truly supranational, baying 
power to levy its own taxes. The practical limits to its supranationa. 
powers, however, were demonstrated in 1959 when the national gov- 
ernments refused to implement a decision of the high authority. ‘The 
significance of the ECSC (European Coal and Steel Community) is 
that it provided another highly successful pilot project in economic 
integration. It made possible both more orderliness and increased 
activity in trade, lowered transport prices, minimized the dislocation 
of progressive elimination of tariffs, and, in the process, gave both 
French and Italian producers confidence in their ability to compete. 

There were also attempts in this period at coordination in agricul- 
ture—the proposed “green pool”—transport, and drugs. 

In 1952 the ill-fated European Defense Community Treaty was 
signed by France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux. 

n 1953 the European Productivity Agency was created within 
OEEC to stimulate the adoption of modern technology and man- 
para methods and approaches in European industry, trade, and 

iculture. 

But in 1954 the smooth fabs nir toward integration suffered a rude 
shock when the French Assembly rejected the EDC Treaty. Thus 
came to naught an ambitious attempt to create a military and political 
supranational institution. Over 2 years of high hopes and hard work 
had oon inedy ended in frustration. A salvage operation was per- 
wei by the formation of the Western European Union 2 months 

ater. 

The rejection of EDC, surprisingly, acted only as a stimulus to some 
European leaders. Within a year foreign ministers of the Coal and 
Steel Community countries were meeting at Messina, in June 1955, to 
discuss further steps toward integration. 

By April 1956, M. Paul-Henri Spaak had submitted his influential 
report, which was adopted at Venice in May by the foreign ministers 
oF the Six, who agreed to draft treaties for a common market and 

uratom. 

Ten months later, on March 25, 1957, the Treaties of Rome, estab- 
lishing the Common Market and Euratom, were accomplished facts. 
Both came into effect on January 1, 1958. 

In these developments the United States had played a consistent,. 


and sometimes a significant, role. Its involvement is summarized in 
the appendix (Appendix E). 


©. NEGOTIATIONS FOR A EUROPEWIDE FREE TRADE AREA (THE MAUDLING 
NEGOTIATIONS) 


The above developments have in retrospect an appearance of a 
linear extension of earlier efforts. Such a conclusion grossly under- 
estimates the diversity of views on ways to achieve integration. The 
major cleavage has been and still is between those desiring only free 
trade and those desiring “free trade plus”—between the functionalists 
and the institutionalists, between the p atists and the concep- 
tualists. A clear understanding of the differences in approach em- 
bodied in the Inner Six and the Outer Seven is essential if the future 
is to be appraised with any d of fruitfulness. Such a clear under- 
standing is obtained through a survey of the ill-fated Maudling 
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area. 

The historical record of these negotiations has been condensed in 
adequate but succinct detail by Miriam Camps in “The Free Trade 
Area Negotiations,” Occasional Paper No. 2, published April 6, 1959, 
by Political and Economic Planning.” All that should be done in this 
section, in addition to making references to this lucid survey, is to 
sketch the broad outlines of an arduous and futile 15-month effort to 
reach a common ground between the 6 nations of the Common Market 
and the remaining 12 nations of OEEC. 

As noted in the preceding section, in June 1955, the Ministers of the 
six countries forming the European Coal and Steel Community 
agreed, at a conference in Messina, that further steps should be taken 
toward European unity which would call for joint action in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy and ultimately the establishment of a 
general common market among the Six countries. During the dis- 
cussions conducted immediately thereafter by the Spaak Committee,. 
a British representative participated, but withdrew when discussions 
centered on a plan of action. The Foreign Ministers of the Six accepted 
the Spaak report as a basis for negotiation of definitive treaties and 
M. Spaak was appointed to direct the negotiations, 

OREC then set up a “working party” to study what methods and 
techniques might be adapted to bring about agreement on a customs. 
union that would be acceptable to the Seven and thus create one com- 
mon bond of unity between the Six and the other nations in the 
OEEC. This committee was established in July 1956. 

The results of the committee’s deliberations were contained in a 
report of January 1957 declaring that a free trade area was “tech- 
nically possible.” This was followed immediately by a British white 
paper outlining the form a free trade area should take. The OEEC 
then turned to the problem of how “technically possible” arrangements 
could be worked out in the context of a 17-nation agreement. 

During the summer of 1957, provisions of the Treaties of Rome 
were under consideration in the French Parliament’and OEEC sus- 
pended any action that might be prejudicial. 

In October 1957 the OEEC Council declared it “would do every- 
thing possible to secure establishment of a European free trade 
area” composed of all 17 members. At this same session, Mr. 
Reginald Maudling of Great Britain was named to head an inter- 
governmental committee at the ministerial level to try to negotiate a 
treaty agreement. In the course of discussions it was clear, however, 
that ment was possible on less important questions but that the 
French and British had irreconcilable differences. A treaty was 
viewed as a somewhat hopeless goal. 

There had been a change in the French Government and the differ- 
ences—external tariffs, Commonwealth preference, and the question 
of imposition of common policies—emerged as insurmountable bar- 
riers to a broad agreement. 

The Maudling negotiations continued in the shadow of reports that. 
the French were preparing new proposals, which as it turned out, 
merely underscored disagreements. The OEEC groups then at- 
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tempted to find common ground in agreement on internal rules govern- 
ing competition and use of subsidies. The French, however, con- 
tinued to press for broader commitments to social and economic 
harmonization. 

In March 1958 Walter Hallstein, President of the Commission of 
EEC, spoke at the European Parliamentary Assembly at Strass- 
bourg, reaffirming the hope that unity could be achieved, but em- 
phasizing also that the free trade area concept would have to be sub- 
stantially modified to meet the objective of associating with the 
Common Market of the Six. 

In mid-June, General de Gaulle came to power in France and high 
level Franco-British discussions turned from economic matters to 
France’s status as an atomic power. De Gaulle, nevertheless, en- 
couraged the concept of the Common Market and apparently re- 
frained from any intervention for a broader free trade arrangement. 

The Maudling Committee meanwhile accepted the conclusion of the 
OEEC Steering Board for Trade that there was no single solution to 
problems growing from different external tariffs and that each sector 
in which a country foresaw difficulties should be examined and that 
agreements would have to be reached on a case-by-case basis. 

By October 1958 the French and British were still far apart. Two 
days before a scheduled meeting of the Maudling group, the EEC 
countries circulated a memorandum insisting that the OFEC coun- 
tries should recognize the principle that differences in treatment 
arising from carrying out the Rome Treaty were valid and nondis- 
criminatory and that a treaty of association between the Six and 
other OEEC countries would not impede implementation of the 
Treaty of Rome. Here the French and British clashed on the ques- 
tion of the advisability of a common external tariff and the British 
preference for unilateral external tariff arrangements. Only a pro- 
cedural device prevented a complete collapse of negotiations, which 
did, for all practice purposes, come to an end in November. 

The French Minister of Information, M. Soustelle, in mid-Novem- 
ber, announced that the French Cabinet had decided “it is not possible 
to create the free trade area as wished by the British, that is, with 
free trade between the Common Market and the rest of the OFKEC 
but without a single external tariff barrier and without harmonization 
in the economic and social spheres.” 

General de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer met on November 26 and in 
a communique confirmed their intention to continue collaboration 
in economic and political areas with their Treaty of Rome partners. 
They declared that their collaboration did not contradict cooperation 
with the others in OEEC. They said that a study of “multilateral 
association between the OEEC and the other member countries” would 
be submitted to the Common Market officials. 

In December the Council of Ministers of the Six met in Brussels 
to consider whether negotiations could be resumed. Mr. Maudling 
simultaneously proposed that this committee meet to consider a report 
tothe OEEC Council. Dr. Erhard, President of the Council of Minis- 
ters of OEEC, was sent to London to inform the British Government 
of the tariff reductions the Six were ready to put into effect on Janu- 
ary 1. The British response was cool to any bilateral negotiations and 
United Kingdom officials appeared to feel that, while France was 
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working to implement. her treaty, she was doing little to liberalize 
trade in accordance with her OEEC commitments. 

The OEEC Council meeting on December 15 was marked by tension. 
particularly between the British and the French. Although there was 
continued discussion of the differences in views, it was apparent to all 
that the curtain had been rung down on the last act of a tiresome 


a. 

As the year ended, the important financial decisions implementing 
convertibility by most of the OEEC countries and the French decision 
to liberalize trade to the agreed OEEC level of 90 percent somewhat 
altered the nature of the immediate problem confronting OEEC and 
did a great deal to restore an atmosphere of cooperation and goodwill. 
The effect, on the free trade area negotiations of the convertibility de- 
cisions (making current sterling formally convertible for nonresidents 
of the sterling area), of the replacing of the European Payments 
Union by. the European Monetary Agreement, and, French trade 
liberalization appeared. to be threefold: 1) the French action miti- 
gated the argument that the action of the Six was diseriminatory; (2) 
the fact that major European currencies were now convertible on cur- 
rent account and automatic credit facilities were no. longer available 
removed much of the justification for quotas still in force by the Six 
and the other OEEC countries; and (3) with protectionism no longer 
such a strong factor of French domestic policy and preferential treat- 
ment no longer such a conspicuous ak of the Treaty of Rome, at- 
tention could be more strongly focused on some of the important long- 
term questions, heretofore overshadowed by short-term trading 
difficulties. 

Following the collapse of the Maudling negotiations in December 
1958, Europe was in what might euphemistically be described as a 
state of nonsuspended animation. The French Government had de- 
valued the franc and instituted other reforms to be able to live up te 
the obligations of the Rome Treaty. On January 1, 1958, the Euro- 
pean Economic. Community became a reality. Its official life started 
on January 8 with the appointment of the Commissioners. But a state 
of uneasiness remained on the part of the United'Kingdom and the 
other nonmembers of the Six. 


D. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN. FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION (THE 
OUTER SEVEN) 


The non-Common Market countries had drawn close together dur- 
ing the OEEC (Mending) negotiations for a free trade area. 
Tactical approaches to problems as they arose inevitably polarized 
representatives of the three Scandinavian countries, the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, and Austria. They were generally known as the 
“Other Six.” At the same time employer and industrial groups in 
these countries were making parallel efforts to work out some kind of 
limited free trade association in the event of failure of a broad agree- 
ment among all the OEEC countries. These efforts by nongovern- 
mental groups culminated in a detailed statement in April 1958, in 
which the Industrial: Federations and’ Employers’ Organizations of 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom reached agreement on the kind of broad trade plan they 
advocated. This strengthened the hands of the non-Common Market 
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jiators. The Swedish up took the initiative—a logical de- 
velopment since Sweden had Jong favored a Nordic Customs Union. 

During the spring and summer of 1958 tensions increased between 
the Common Market Six and the “Other Six” and the latter group 
started to work quietly toward some mutual understanding among 
themselves. __ 

The Other Six, no longer collaborating within OEEC, were trans- 
formed to the Outer Seven, with the inclusion of Portugal. Officials 
of these countries got together at Stockholm on March 18, 1959, and 
behind closed doors discussed a little free trade area. ? 

Even though there was strong determination to come to agreement, 
some internal differences had to be composed. Denmark, with strong 
leanings toward the Common Market, was not attracted by the em- 
phasis on industrial interests among the other partners. Denmark 
also had to make some arrangements with Germany, its second biggest 
market. These problems were satisfactorily resolved with the British 
and Germans, and some Danish concessions were won from the Swiss 
and from Sweden. 

On the industrial side, the British industrialists, while backing 
a free trade area, were eager to keep the door open to some ultimate 
agreement with the Common Market. Their objective was met in 
acceptance of a statement looking to the hope of eventual 
rapprochement. 

A meeting at Stockholm was held during the period June 1-13, 
1959, for the purpose of drafting a plan for a free trade area. 

It only remained for the Ministers of the seven countries to meet 
in Stockholm on July 21 and approve agreements that had already 
been submitted to their member governments. The convention itself 
was drafted by senior officials of the Seven on September 19-20. A 
number of competitive problems, relating especially to pork and 
paper products and to British-Norwegian conflicts on fisheries, were 
alleviated at least to the extent that the Seven could formalize their 
association by initialing the Stockholm convention on November 20, 
1959. Ratification is scheduled for the early spring of 1960, with the 
first step of tariff reduction and quota enlargement scheduled for 
July 1, 1960. 


Tae Evrorran Economic Communtry—Tue Common Market 
A. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Any attempt at a definitive analysis of so complex and ambitious a 
collaborative undertaking as the Common Market is doomed to failure 
if it is confined to the structure and procedures created by its basic 
document. One could no more accurately describe the United States 
of America by setting forth its Constitution. 

In this report several approaches will be followed. In the follow- 
ing section a brief summary of the Treaty of Rome will be presented, 
in order to convey the magnitude of the objectives. In the appendix 
(Appendix F) will be found a more informative and detailed sum- 
mary, relying on the editorial work of the Committee on Economic 
Development.** The treaty itself is a formidable document, contain- 
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ing 248 articles, covering 183 pages, with annexes occupying 124 pages, 
and 57 pages of other “conn documents.” oe 

Another section will be devoted to some comments on the activity 
to date of the Community. Even such an account, however, may fail to 
do justice to the herculean efforts and high level of dedication and 
ability that distinguish the bureaucracy at the pat Lemyek in Brus- 
sels. The study mission participated in 19 conferences with 67 
officials and staff of the Community and was impressed by the quality 
and quantity of the work being done and the departmental organiza- 
tion which has been erected in a little over a year and a half. 1,300 
personnel are now employed by the Community and the impression is 
conveyed that work is proceeding on many fronts in an orderly 
manner, ( 

A third section will be devoted to the major problems which are 
pin J grappled with as the officials and the member nations strive to 
implement the treaty in accordance with both its provisions and its 

irit, 

Finally, the study mission wil) present its own survey of country 
attitudes toward the community. Admittedly not an exhaustive or 
scientific sampling, it nevertheless is the distillation of detailed notes 
of over 65 conferences with articulate and informed Europeans, and 
conveys something of the climate of opinion in the various countries. 
‘This, the study mission feels, supplies information which is extremely 
relevant to the realistic appraisal of the prospects of the Common 
Market. 

B. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE TREATY OF ROME 


1. Principles 
The general objectives are to “promote * * * the harmonious de- 


velopment of economic activities, continuous and balanced expansion. 
increased stability, a more rapid improvement in the standard of 
living and closer relations between its member states.” 
The commitments of the member states are— 
(1) removal of customs duties and import and export. quotas 
(2) establishment of a common tariff and commercial policy 
for states outside the Community; 
(3) abolition within the Community of obstacles to the free 
movement of persons, services and capital ; 
_ (4) inauguration of common agricultural and transport poli- 
cies ; 
(5) establishment of a system insuring competition ; 
(6) adoption of procedures for coordination of domestic pol- 
_ icies and for remedying balance-of-payments disequilibria ; 
(7) removal of differences in national laws necessary for op- 
eration of the Common Market; 
(8) creation of a European social fund for education and train- 
ing of displaced workers and to raise their standard of living; 
(9) establishment of a European investment bank to facilitate 
economic expansion ; 
(10) association of dependent overseas territories with the 
community. 
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The intended time schedule is a 12-year period divided into three 
stages of 4 years each, with specific provisions on the votes required 
to move from each stage. 


2. Removal of internal tariffs, quotas and external tariffs 

This section details the extent to which a member state’s overall 
tariff level and duties would be lowered in the three stages, with elim- 
ination being achieved at the end of the third stage. 

Import quotas and restrictions against members are to be systemat- 
ically removed so that by the end of the first year each state will set. 
global quotas (one holidtackifninabory global quota vis-a-vis the rest 
of the members) and then proceed to enlarge them by an average 
of 20 percent annually. Every global quota is to be enlarged by at 
least 10 t annually with specified exceptions. A quota must 
equal at least 3 percent of national production by the end of the first 
year, 5 percent after 2 years, and 20 percent after 10 years. All 
quotas are to be removed by the end of the transition period. All ex- 
port quotas are to be eliminated by the end of the first stage. | 

The community, with certain exceptions, will have a single external 
tariff by the end of the transition period. It will represent the arith- 
metic average of the duties in the four customs areas—Benelux, 
France, West Germany and Italy. Individual conntry rates will be 
adjusted toward the common tariff rate during the transition. At the 
end of the first the common rate will go into effect where the 
spread of individual rates is less than 15 ory Where the spread 
is more than 30 percent, the difference will be cut by 30 percent. An- 
other 30 percent cut will take place at the end of the second stage. 
There are exceptions for Italian and French calculations and, for 
specified products. 


8. Agriculture 

The treatment of agricultural products will differ markedly from 
that given other products. 

A common agricultural policy will be in full effect by the end of the 
transition period. The objectives are to increase productivity ; assure 
an equitable standard of living to the agricultural population; stabil- 
ize markets; guarantee supplies; and assure reasonable consumer 


prices. 

Agricultural markets will be organized, depending on the product, 
in one of the following forms: 

(* A system of common rules to control competition ; 

b) Compulsory coordination of the several national systems of 
market regulation ; or 

(c) A European Marketing Board. 

These forms of regulation may be implemented by price controls, 
subsidies on marketing and production, stockpiling and carryover sys- 
tems, common mechanisms for import and export stabilization and a 
common fund or funds for agricultural guidance and market sup- 


port. 

’ There will be no immediate change in the Bey ae policies cur- 
rently pursued by the member governments before January 1960 when 
the Gotniiniaiaion will make proposals to the Council for formulating 


and implementing a common policy. 
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4. Freedom of movement—Individuals and investment capital 


By the end of the transition period, workers may move freely 
throughout the market countries and job and wage discrimination are 
to be removed: by that time. Similar freedom of movement and es- 
tablishment will be granted businessmen and firms. Within 3 years 
each state will grant nationals of other member states equal rights of 
financial participation in the capital of companies. 

The “free movement of workers” includes rights to take a job offer 
and to stay in a member country after holding a job there under con- 
ditions to be laid down by the Council. The Council, voting unani- 
mously, is to insure freedom of movement and the right to cumulative 
social security benefits throughout the community and payable in any 
member country. 

Capital, to the extent necessary for proper functioning of the mar- 
ket, will move freely by the end of the transition period. Discrimina- 
tions based on nationality are to be eliminated and current payments 
in connection with capital movements are to be free by the end of the 
first period. Exceptions are allowed in urgent cases and to avert dis- 
ruptions in any state. wuss 


5. Transport 
A common policy will result from common regulations, removal of 


discrimination in rates and conditions, reduction of frontier, taxes and 
fees, and standards governing subsidies, 


6. Policies toward convpetition 


The principle and policy areestablished that all associations and en- 
terprises are forbidden to make agreements and decisions or to. take any 
concerted action to fix prices and production or restrict or destroy com- 
prison affecting commerce between the member states. There are two 

arge Agriculture is exempt to decisions of the 
Council. In other areas, agreements are allowed if, they improve 
production or distribution, promote technical or economic progress on 
the condition the consumer gets a fair share of benefits and that a 
monppaly (forbidden by public and private enterprise) is not estab- 
ished. 

The Commission is directed to prevent dumping. 

. Subsidies, with certain exceptions and special criteria, are outlawed 
where they distort trade between member states. 


7. Coordination of laws and policies ' 


The member states agree to harmonize their laws and policies re- 
lating to fiscal and monetary matters with a view of stabilizing prices, 
achieving balance in overall international payments, high employment, 
and confidence in currency. This will require recommendations on 
tax discriminations, consultations on economic disturbances and dislo- 
cations, and collaboration on labor laws as well as on policies affecting 
trade unions and workers. 

To achieve balance in the overall international payments, each mem- 
ber retains the right to correct balance-of-payments. difficulties b 
imposing quantitative restrictions subject to Commission approval. 
Provision is made for mutual assistance for those states in difficulty. 
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8. Institutions and organs 

A European Social Fund and two investment funds, one for Euro- 
pean operations and one to operate in the Community’s overseas terri- 
tories, are established. The Social Fund makes matching grants to 
member states for retraining, resettling, and compensating workers 
affected by economic injuries resulting from a changeover in in- 
dustries dislocated by liberalized trade policies. 

The European Investment Bank and Development Fund are financed 
initially by capital subscriptions from member governments and the 
Bank is authorized to borrow in the market. The Overseas Develop- 
ment Fund is set up for 5 years. 

The governing institutions of the Community are the Council (inter- 
governmental policymaking body ) and the Commission (supranational 
executive body). The 142-man Assembly, a es by the member 
states’ parliaments, will eventually be elect oy direct popular vote. 
It is empowered to censure the Commission and force its resignation. 
The other institutions of the market include: 

The seven-man Court of Justice, which adjudicates disputes 
arising under the treaty. 

The 101-member Economic and Social Committee which advises 
the Commission. 

The Monetary Committee which advises the Commission on 
financial matters. 

A chart showing the relationship of the institutions of the three 
European Communities (Common Market, Euratom, and Coal and 
Steel Community) is included in the appendix (Appendix G). 

9. Overseas territories 

The colonies and overseas territories of the member states will enjoy 
the same tariff levels as the states themselves but are permitted to 
retain certain trade barriers for development and revenue. They are 
the beneficiaries of the $581 million development fund of the Com- 
munity. 


©. ACTIVITY TO DATE OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


The purpose of this section is not to attempt to record the activities 
of the community for the sake of providing a comprehensive history, 
but to convey something of the problems being faced and the tem 
at which they are being dealt with. The wid mission is of the opin- 
ion that sound thinking about the future of the Common Market and 
all problems related to it requires an appreciation of the rapid pace of 
events and the sense of urgency accompanying much of the planning. 

For this purpose, therefore, the Second General Report (Sept. 1 
1958, to Mar. 20, 1959) is used, since this was the last one pub ished 
before issuance of this report. 

hg form, the following achievements and work in progress were 
noted : 

1. On January 1, 1959, the first stage of tariff and quota disarma- 
ment was carried out in a satisfactory manner. The few remaining 
problems were deemed to be of minor importance. 

2. Even in the difficult field of agriculture the opening of markets 
was reported as “genuinely effective.” The first long-term contract, 
relating to cereals, was signed by France and Germany. 


'o 


9» 
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3. Social security regulations for migratory workers have been put 
into effect so that “frontiers will no longer prevent wage earners bene- 
fiting by rights acquired in the field of social security.” 

4. The Petition has been active in trying to suggest approaches 
toward solving the problems of the relationships of the Six and the 
other European nations. 

5. The Development Fund has begun its work, with several social 
projects having been approved. 

6. Studies were undertaken, in conjunction with governments and 
business and professional circles, in the broad area of economic policy 
and the specific policy areas of trade, social programs, agriculture, an 


transport. 

7. As of February 28, 1959, a little over a year after the Commis- 
sioners were appointed, 1,108 officials had been recruited. Physical 
quarters had been provided and administrative problems such as a 
single “statute of service” were being faced. 

8, Joint } statistical, and informational services were set up to 
service the Community, the Coal and Steel authority, and Euratom. 

The information service has already published a wide variety of 
attractive and informative publications. The statistical service is 
pioneering in improving tariff nomenclature with the objective of 
securing more reliable comparable trade statistics; use of electronic 
computers is planned; a more accurate labor census, using identical 
definitions, is in prospect; and studies of more com le labor cost 
data peo) the cost of a comparable “market basket” will also be 
attem 

9. The Commission has attempted to establish homogeneous bases 
for evaluating economic trends in the member states, and has even 
proposed that. there be a similar structure for national budgets. 

10, Studies of restrictions governing capital movements and of 
legislation affecting capital markets were initiated. 

11. A series of studies of regions was inaugurated, which seeks to 
identify the problem areas in the community, their structure, the 
impact on them of national economic policies, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of raising their economic levels. . 

12, The European Investment Bank spent its first business year 
organizing, developing its criteria, and its procedures. When the 
study mission visited its headquarters several loans had been approved, 
_ 183. Two panels of experts have been at work juxtaposing the 
four existing country tariffs for each commodity and arriving at 
a final figure for the common external tariff. 

14. on the difficult “List G” commodities have been 
preceded by the setting up of specialist working parties. 

15. In order to comply with the treaty’s requirement that a program 
for the abolition of restrictions on the freedom of establishment and 
on the free supply of services be submitted before the end of 1959, a 
general working party was created to study elements. of such a pro- 
gram. In turn, nine specialist working parties were set up sted 
occupational lines. 

16. Before a policy on competition can be articulated, data on the 
existence of aid, concentrations, restrictions, and distortions must be 
assembled. This factfinding job is being done. Moreover, agree- 
ments in principle on the types of “understanding” between business 


r 

be 

1 
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permissible under the treaty has been reached.’ Much, however, re- 
mains to be done, as the Commission acknowledges. _ ve Hee 

17. Several requests to look into dumping practices have been re- 
ceived and acted upon. . 

18. Study of certain areas where laws and regulations of member 
states need to be “approximated” has begun. 

19. Vital studies of the problem of harmonizing turnover taxes and 
indirect taxation and of the impact of direct taxes have been started. 

20. An inventory of the systems of state aid for industries has been 
undertaken. 

21. The first p Js for a common agricultural policy were dis- 
cussed in the rh report. Since then, they have reached the stage 
of public discussion, as was required before the end of 1959. 

_ 22. Surveys have been initiated on holidays with pay, official holi- 
days, hours of work, overtime, and working conditions. == = 

23. A study of the labor market and forecasts of the manpower 
situation were also being organized, as well as monographs on social 
security and occupational diseases. 

24. Work preparatory to the submission, before the end of 1959, 
of rules for the removal of transport discrimination was started with 
a preliminary study by the Consultative Transport Committee. _ 


The above listing is far from an accurate précis of the Second Gen- 
eral Report. It does not purport to cover activities in the last three 
uarters of 1959. But it does show the variety and the complexity of 
e problems. 
These problems are being faced in an atmosphere of anxiety to accel- 
erate the transition period from 12 to 6 years and to implement the 
formulation of a common economic policy. The French industrial 
association, the Patronat Frangais, the Belgian Foreign Minister, the 
French Minister of Finance, the Commission itself, and the Congress 
of Free Trade Unions have given voice to these sentiments. : 
The Ministers of Finance of the Six have met to study the creation 
of a common capital market. The foreign ministers have discussed 
foreign policy. The Council and the executives of the Common Mar- 
ket, the Coal and Steel Authority, and Euratom are discussing a Euro- 
n energy policy. The Council is examining the possibility of a 
uropean university. 
Against this background, the impressive Action Committee for the 
United States of Europe, headed by Jean Monnet, in its session of 
November 19 and 20, 1959, unanimously passed a resolution calling 
for a single European Economic Executive Commission to replace the 
three separate executive bodies of the Market, Euratom, and the Coal 
and Steel Authority. The Action Committee urges that this step 
be taken by 1962, so that it will be completed by 1963, when it is ex- 


= that the Euro Parliament will no longer be appointed 
ut elected by the ppe 


In the light of what has transpired since General Marshall spoke 
at Harvard, one cannot dismiss these urgings as visionary or un- 
realistic. The way is beset by difficulties, as was recently shown by 
a formidable threat to continued development of the Community along 
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the intended lines. The threat was contained in a proposition by 
General de Gaulle for regular ministerial soe of the six nations, 
institutionalized by a permanent secretariat at Paris. Apart from 
the effect of such an arrangement on NATO, it would, Community 
leaders strongly felt, have undercut the Common Market and turned 
it into a loose association instead of a developing supranational or- 
ganization. Largely through Dutch opposition, the de Gaulle pro- 
posal was rejected.*® 


D. THE CRITICAL PROBLEM AREAS 


The catalog of activities of the EEC set forth in the preceding 
section illustrates the range of problems. It remains to describe 
briefly the major, and critical, issues on which both the survival and 
direction of the Community depend, The outcome of each issue can- 
not at present be confidently predicted since, in addition to the 
acknowledged ability and determination of the Community officials, 
such factors as general economic conditions, particular national con- 
ditions, the attitudes of outside nations, the attitudes of segments of 
national economies, and attitudes and policies of national leaders will 
play a role in the Common Market drama. 

In the following discussion, no attempt has been made to assign pri- 
orities since, indeed, the study mission discovered no consensus on 
this point. It was the general feeling that simultaneous and substan- 
tial progress must be made on most of these fronts. 


1. Terms of trade 


(a) The external tariff —The problems associated with devising 
the Community’s proposals for the common external tariff fall into 
three areas: the mechanical, the tactical, and the strategic. 
Comment has already been made regarding the action of the Com- 
mission in creating two panels of experts who are undertaking the 
arduous tasks of juxtaposing the four sets of tariffs on each item 
and then contracting and condensing the data. The Second General 
Report of the Commission was optimistic at the end of March 1959, 
that the end of the year would see the final form of the proposed ex- 
ternal tariff subject to the rule of arithmetic average. § 

However, this optimism foreseen in the mechanical field of averag- 
ing was more , miner in what might be described as the tactical 
problem area: the products included in list G, where duties are to be 
arrived at after negotiations among member States: As of Septem- 
ber 1959 in its, Heonomic Bulletin for Europe,” the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe doubted that resolution of the list G tariff would 
be forthcoming before the summer of 1960. In the following sub- 
section this problem will be discussed in greater detail. 

The overall strategic area is that of the general level of the external 
tariff. Various views exist.as to the outcome: of the mechanical 
process of averaging. 

The argument of the Common Market officials is that the average 
will have @ liberal bias greater than an average weighted in terms of 


_ Christian Science Monitor, articles by Volney D, Hurd, Nov. 20, and Nov. 25, 1959. 
11,.No, 2, September 1959, p. 22. or 


48971—60 3 of it 
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pulation. Attorney George W. Ball, legal counsel in the United 

States for the Community, testified before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that— 
* * * It is my understanding that the low tariff of the Benelux—Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg, an economic unit of some 20 million people—re- 
ceives the same weight in computing the arithmetic average of the Common 
Market’s external tariff as the existing tariffs of France, Germany, and Italy, 
countries whose combined population is seven times as great * * *.™ 

Many feel, however, that since there will be no weighting of rates 
in accordance with the amount of trade engaged in by each country, 
the average will produce a higher rate than if weighting had taken 
place. For example, Benelux, a low tariff trading unit, imports over 
twice as much as Italy, a high tariff country. Germany imports 
more than does France, and has a lower set of tariffs. Moreover 
there are clauses further orienting the average to a higher level, such 
as that excluding the 10-percent Italian Sestaction, in 1956 from cal- 
culations of the average.”* 

Testifying before the Joint Economic Committee, Prof. Emile 

Despres of Williams College said : * 
_ Since France and Italy have very high tariffs, Germany high tariffs and only 
Benelux has a low tariff, the broad formula for the common tariff proposed in 
the Treaty of Rome—an average of the present tariffs of member countries— 
would yield a highly disruptive degree of trade discrimination between members 
and nonmembers. An external tariff at any such level must be prevented. 

The level of the external tariff to be presented at the Geneva ne- 
gotiations in the fall of 1960 is an opportunity for a strategic decision 
of the greatest magnitude. Having in mind the need of its members 
for a lively export trade; the present state of European regionalism, 
its tensions and apprehensions; the size of gold and dollar reserves of 
its member countries; their continuing prosperity ; and the past series 
of important real concessions made at the bargaining table by the 
United States in days of dollar shortages; the Connaanarie would be 
engaging in trade diplomacy of the most constructive kind by offering 
a common external tariff substantially lower than that produced by 
the unweighted arithmetic average. 

(b) “List G”—the hard core items.—Of the seven lists annexed to 
the treaty, list G is the specific area of future decision which is most 
likely to test the ingenuity, stamina, and “treaty spirit” of the mem- 
bers.** Article 20 merely says that these duties “shall be fixed by 
negotiation,” adding the | mer that any member may add further 
products up to 2 percent of its total 1956 imports. 

List G includes a number of fish, dairy, wine, oil, wood, chemical 
and mineral products. Of the approximately 70 headings, one-thi 
are food products, with most of the others being raw materials and 
chemicals. Also included are unwrought aluminum, magnesium, lead, 
zinc, other metals, engines, transmission goods for engines, some ma- 
chine tools, “flying machines” and parts. 


'. &% Hearings before the Joint Heonomic Committee on Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels, pt. 5, “International Influences on the American Boonen | Pp. 

wanes re i n Market,” the Chase Manhattan Bank, July 1958, pp. 10, 11. 

» DP. od. 

™ List A lists certain items where a s 1 rate of duty is to be taken into account in 
calculating the average. Lists B, C, and BE contain items where duties may not, 
in the common tariff, exceed 8, 10, 15. and 25 percent, respectively. List F sets fo the 
items where the common tariff has already been agreed upon. 
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These items represent about 20 percent of the value of the Com- 
munity’s imports. The importance may be greater for certain third 
countries. Over 60 percent, for example, of Scandinavian exports 
are on list G.*° 

(ec) Quantitative restrictions. Under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, all signatories agreed to eliminate quantitative re- 
strictions unless temporarily required because of balance of payments 
difficulties or other limited reasons. In fact, since quantitative re- 
strictions, or quotas, were not really “within the pale” of permanently 
legitimate devices, they were not generally the subject of quid pro quo 
bargaining. Nevertheless, they have persisted and usually constitute a 
more effective barrier to trade than tariffs. 

The balance-of-payments reason for quantitative restrictions has 
disappeared from the scene in the ae trading countries of 
Europe. The United Kingdom recently put into effect a sweepin 
liberalization of dollar imports. The French Finance Minister, M. 
Pinay, recently promised to eliminate dollar discrimination “within 
the shortest possible time.” At the same time France announced 
the removal of quotas from over 200 products sold by European coun- 
tries and the dollar zone. It still has quotas on about 200 items, ac- 
counting for about 18 percent of its imports.*7 On December 23, it 
was ‘reported that France also had scheduled for January 1, 1960 
removal of additional quota restrictions on imports from OEEC an 
dollar countries, thus bringing the level of such removal to a more up- 
to-date or “real” 90 percent of all such imports.?* On December 11, 
the West German Government promised to reduce its dollar restric- 
tions from the present level of 3 or 4 percent of dollar area trade to 1 
percent next year.” 

On November 24 the Common Market nations decided to extend to 


- outside nations the benefits of a 20 percent quota enlargement which 


they are to give each other on January 1, 1960.°° 
e study mission met with a universal European attitude that all 
dollar discrimination should end within a matter of months. Events 
since its return have verified the sincerity of this attitude. When 
y sexe about quantitative restrictions in general, responsible leaders 
elt that elimination would take a longer period of time. The esti- 
mate of 2 years was most commonly given. This is corroborated by 
the news report of Mr. Pinay’s expressed hope of removing all quota 
restrictions within 2 years.** 

Such a time interval at what might be called a crucial perchologicnl 
time for decision—for the Common Market, for other European na- 
tions, and for the United States—when the basic justification has 
Gesnpesnet would be exceedingly unfortunate. Professor Despres 
stated to the Joint Economic Committee : ** 


*%5 United Nations Economic Bulletin for Europe, vol. 11, No. 2, September 1959, p. 21. 
2 New York Times, Nov. 7, 1959. 
7 New York Times, Nov. 11, 1959. 
' % New York Times, Dec. 24, 1959. 
2° New York Times, Dec. 12, 1959. 
*% New York Times, Nov. 25, 1959. 
31 New York Times, Nov. 7 and 11, 1959. 
Loc. cit. 
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So long as these quantitative import restrictions remain in effect, currency 
convertibility alone remains of somewhat limited significance. With the 


“dollar shortage” justification for these restrictions no longer present, full 
compliance with the GATT’s general rules against quantitative restrictions in 


nonagricultural products is called for. 

Fairness requires that appreciative recognition be paid to the Com- 
nunity for the first step of “quota disarmament” which took place on 
J aay "02 1, 1959, and to its proposed step of January 1, 1960, involving 
the “globalizing” to other members of bilateral quotas, enlarging 
them, and extending them to other nations. 


(d) Other burdens on trade.—Tariffs and quotas are the traditional 


barriers to trade. There are other less obvious but equally onerous 


burdens which become the bane of existence for exporters and im- 


porters. 

In addition, there is the treaty-allowed customs duty, the object of 
which is to raise revenue; the substitution of internal taxes for cus- 
toms duties; and charges which have an effect equivalent to customs 
duties. 

The knotty and elusive prone confronting the Commission in 
such matters is illustrated by the following excerpt from its Second 
General Report: 

Some of the member states have been led to introduce new internal taxes 
basing their action, moreover, on the provisions of the treaty. This procedure 
has set up an unfavourable psychological reaction in the public opinion of the 


different countries and there is no denying that it involves the risk of depriving 
consumers in the future of a part of the benefits which they are entitled to ex- 


pect from the Common Market. The European Commission will take care that 
nothing is done on these lines which does not conform to the letter and the spirit 
of the treaty. 

In the same elusive but obstructive category are import license laws 
emneene goods, the countries of origin, or the currency which can be 
used. 

There are grounds for optimism as to the solution of such problems 
in the alertness and orientation of the Commission and the bureauc- 
racy, and in the fact that a collective conscience on at least. intra-Six 
matters can find voice through such institutions of the Community as 
the Assembly, the Commission, and the Court of Justice. 


2. Agriculture 

(s Thumbnail description of the ture of the Six— 

. (I) The experience of two World Wars has stimulated the desire 
to attain self-sufficiency in 

(II) ‘The structure of European agriculture is its basic prob- 
lem. It is characterized by an excess of farms too industrialized, too 
small, or scattered in their holdings for efficient competition. A Eu- 
ropean farm expert gave his opinion that perhaps 40 to 50 percent 
are too small for efficient pee The land comprising a farm 
is fragmented in scatte holdings over a broad area. Con- 
centration of living accommodations in villages, aside from the diffi- 
culty of access to the farm, prevents modernization or construction of 


* Second General Report, p. 55. 

*% More than half the farms in France and Luxembourg consist of less than 25 acres; 
two-thirds in the Netherlands; over 70 percent in Germany; over 80 percent in Belgium ; 
and about 85 percent in Italy. 
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farm buildin Too large a population in all six countries, the ex- 
treme example being southern Ttaly is dependent on the land, There 
is also a lack of capital by the small farmer; price-support programs 
garve chiefly to widen the gap between the large and the marginal 

armer. 

(III) Because of the threat to farm income pod by this structure, 
governments have engaged in many kinds of intervention: import 
quotas, tariffs, state trading, commodity marketing agencies, fixed 
price schemes, minimum guaranteed prices, “target” prices (which 
trigger government urchasing, selling, and stockpiling), equalization 
funds, direct and indirect export subsidies. 

(IV) The structure and importance of riculture in the member 
countries vary exceedingly and complicate the problem of achiev 
a common agricultural policy. Western Germany, Belgium, an 
Luxembourg are net importers, with agriculture accounting for a 
small percentage of population and income. A quarter of the French 
population is engaged in ngrienliniay, exporting over half as much as 
it imports. Italy, having about half its population in agriculture, is 
still a net importer. The Netherlands, with a small agricultural 
population, acounting for only a small portion of the net income, is 
the only net exporter among the Six.** 

The countries vary equally widely in productivity—with even a 
Netherlands agricultural worker, by far the most productive, earning 
only three-quarters as much as a worker in other occupations. Pro- 
ductivity in the key commodities of soft wheat, barley, milk, and eggs 
is highest in the Netherlands, with Belgium a close second ; then come 
Germany and Luxembourg, with France and Italy at the bottom of 
the list. The range in yield ‘n these paca between the Netherlands 
and Italy is from a minimum of almost 2 to 1—wheat, milk—to a 
- Inaximumn of 3 to 1—barley. The Netherlands farmer uses five times 
as much fertilizer per hectare as his oposite number in Italy. 

Prices also show a wide variance, with German, Luxembourg, and 
Italian wheat bringing much amet prices than ‘in France and the 
Netherlands. The Dutch agriculture in general has the best or 
structure and the French agriculture has the test. potential. 
deed, it was a surprise, even to the French, when the devaluation in 
the franc revealed that French wheat. has consistently been priced 
substantially lower than German wheat. 

(6) The problem of prices and trade liberalization —Although 
tariff and quota disarmament are to take place in agriculture as else- 
where in the Common Market, there are these transitional devices to 
cushion the impact. resulting from lower prices: minimum import 

rices, “countervailing charges” to prevent distortion of competition 

om subsidized exports, and long-term contracts for products subject 
to state trading. timately, coordination and even integration of 
market organizations are intended. 

Uniform price levels and price supports are to be arrived at over a 
period of 6 years, Actually, a standstill in pers is contemplated for 
the first yay harvest. Then it is hoped that, for example, German 
prices will be lowered while French prices will increase. The study 


% Much of this data is drawn from “Agricultural Policy in the Eu Econ 
Community,” Political and Economic nning, Occasional Paper No. 13 
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mission was informed of the concept of a “direction” price determined 
by analyses of data of key consuming areas. 

The problem in imposing production controls is France with its 
reserve production potential. There is optimism that this task will 
not be too difficult in view of the fact that although yields have in- 
creased by 3 to 4 percent a year, consumption has experienced the same 
increase, and acreage has remained the same. 

The hope for the future is to create a balance between domestic 
production and imports, since low cost cereals are needed to expand the 
and consumption of animal products. The Common Mar- 

et is practically self-sufficient in soft wheat now; it will continue to 
need hard wheat and some soft wheat from such exporters as the 
United States and Canada. Balancing the increasing consumption of 
animal products and consequent increase in grain requirements against 
such factors as fewer horses, improvement in feed ratios and domestic 
in yields, one knowledgeable U.S. observer concluded that at best 
the United States might keep its share of the Community’s wheat 
market. If there had been no Common Market and national policies 
had continued, it is probable, the study mission was told, that U.S. 
imports by the Six countries would be at a greater disadvantage. 

c) The problem of structural reform.—The recurrent theme of 
Common Market agricultural leaders is, in the words of one of them: 
“Only by improving structure can you give a sound base to agricul- 
ture.” Also, it is admitted, this is a task that will take at least a 
generation to accomplish. 

A study of over 50 regions throughout the Community is now 
underway to determine industrial and vocational potential with agri- 
cultural experts taking part. The object is to develop industries, 
sibly “linked” industries, in areas away from the urban centers, where 
such seems feasible. The problem areas are in mountainous regions, 
southern France, northern Germany, parts of the Netherlands, and 
southern Italy. The object also will be to make it possible for remain- 
ing farms to be of efficient size, stressing preservation of the family 
farm—which is defined as a farm capable of providing two or three 
‘persons with productive labor throughout the year. Farm machine 
cooperatives are encouraged. An agricultural improvement fund will 
be established to help governments and other bodies if their efforts at 
redevelopment are part of a rational scheme. Subsidies may be paid 
to older farmers who might otherwise be ruined by declining grain 
prices. 

The agricultural community is not unanimously enthusiastic about 
these proposals. The concept easily lends itself to political pressures. 
It is interesting to note that the younger farmers are among the pro- 
gram’s strongest supporters. 

This massive effort in rural development is worthy of the closest 
attention in the United States where modest efforts have been made. 

This brief capsule summary of the scope of agricultural problems 
being faced should indicate the complexity and size of the task. When 
the study mission was making its field trip, Common Market officials 
were in the throes of developing the initial consensus for a common 
agricultural policy, which is required by the treaty to be transmitted 
to the Council of Ministers by the end of 1959. In this task they were 
aided by a coordination of the many nongovernmental European agri- 
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cultural organizations, 44 in number which in itself is an auspicious 
achievement.*° 


3. Development and redevelopment 

a) Regional development.—The comprehensive studies of the pos- 
of regional Community have already 
been alluded to. The European Investment Bank and national gov- 
ernments are the instruments to convert the objective into reality. As 
yet there are no authoritative studies or successful experiments in this 
area. Indeed, the front runner in this kind of effort might well be the 
United Kingdom where Mr. Maudling, on October 28, 1959, introduced 
a local employment bill “to make provision to promote employment in 
localities in England, Scotland, and Wales where high and persistent 
unemployment exists or is threatened.” Features of this legislation 
include a system of industrial development certificates to prevent new 
factories being built in congested areas, a listing of areas entitled to 

overnment aid, a provision for capital grants to firms locating in 

e listed areas. and even the building of factories to be rented to 
private operators at a subsidized rent, the razing of unusable buildings 
and clearing of industrial sites, the making of loans or grants to 
persons proposing to carry on a business undertaking in a prescribed 
area, the financing of the removal and resettlement of key workers, 
and the improvement of basic services in a locality of high un- 
employment. 

f interest, too, is the proposal of the British Government in May 
1959 to aid in the reprgAnimton of the cotton industry. The philos- 
ophy was that since the industry was suffering from chronic excess 
capacity, obsolete machinery, and “widespread lack of confidence,” 
help was justified “from public funds to bring about a reorganized 


and reequipped industry which could compete with success in the 


markets of the world with the types of cloth that are wanted wherever 
living standards are high.” The industry agreed upon the amount 
of excess copeciy, The Government would stand ready to con- 
tribute two-thirds of the cost of compensating firms who eliminate 
excess capacity under schemes approved by the Board of Trade, the 
other third to be raised by compulsory levies on the industry, and 
would also offer a grant of one-fourth toward the cost of modernizing 
existing and installing new equipment. At the same time workers who 
could not otherwise be absorbed in existing industry would be provided 
for by compulsory levies on firms in the area involved. 

The experiences under these programs, as well as the Belgian experi- 
ment of stimulating a modernization of the coal industry, will be 
valuable in the gargantuan task of regional development and redevel- 
opment that lies ahead for the Common Market. As stated in the 
previous section, the pioneering in this area could have profound 
umplications for the United States. 

(b) Underdeveloped areas in the Community.—When “less devel- 
oped areas in the Compansity” are mentioned, the reference is not 
to the typical rural area for which regional planning is being done but 
several “hard core” areas such as southern Italy, an parts of Belainm, 


% Répertoire des Organizations Agricoles non gouvernementales groupeés dans le cadre de 
la Communauté Economique Européene, May 1909. 
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southern France, and northern Germany where the per capita income 
is dramatically below the average for the Community. 

Here rather massive infusions of investment are required to ward 
off a potential canker that, in times of prolonged depression, could be 
an upsetting force for the Community. The European Investment 
Bank is a key instrumentality in this process. As of its annual report 
of 1958, it noted four projects which had been “taken into considera- 
tion.” One was a 320,000 kilowatt hydroelectric power station in 
Luxembourg. The other three, in southern Italy, were a thermo- 
electric power station of 210,000 kilowatt capacity, a cracking factory 
for the production of Wye ino. and a factory for the production of 
plastics from ethylene. e total financing for these projects is in the 
amount of $128.5 million, of which the European Investment Bank 
is to contribute $24 million, with private companies, the World Bank, 
private banks, and stock and bond issues sihetoig up the remainder. 

The European Investment Bank has moved slowly but solidly into 
its function. Its organization, personnel, and procedures are such as 
to inspire confidence. Nevertheless, the question remains as to the 
magnitude of the job to be done and the time within which it must 
be done. Almost half of Italy is in the underdeveloped south, where 
the study mission was told, the average per capita income is approxi- 
mately $200 per year. Here is where the Communist Party is floariah: 


ing. 

Mention should be made of the powerful, multiyear commitment of 
$2 billion over 10 years which Italy herself has made for the develop- 
ment of the south, and the availability of the social fund for matching 
grants for training workers. Indeed, Italy is counting almost too 
much on the magic of training and absorption by other countries of 
her excess population in the south. 

When one considers these critical areas, the rural areas whose re- 
development is essential for the final success of the Community’s agri- 
cultural policy, the less developed European countries such as Greece 
and Turke ; which might become associated with the Community, and 
the underdeveloped overseas territories, one wonders whether (a) the 
Community can reduce the gaps between its oem te and underde- 
veloped areas so as to reduce and minimize internal strains and (0) 
it can play a significant role in participating in aid programs beyond 
its territorial jurisdiction. 

(c) The overseas territories —At once an immeasurable opportu- 
nity and an inealculable responsibility for the Community are its 
associated territories comprising almost one-half the area (4.7 millon 
square miles) and one-fourth the population of Africa (53 million). 
In a time of unprecedented ferment, the responsibility is not an easy 
one. It is probably not one that occurred to the origmal fathers of 
European integration, being partly, at least, the eleventh hour price 
of French entry into the Community. Nevertheless, the opportunity 
to create on terms acceptable to the African countries a “European 
presence” in Africa is one which should be welcomed by the free 
world, provided that the special relationship of the territories to the 
Community does not create a special class of preferred underdeveloped 
countries. 

The links between the territories and the Community are three in 
number. The first is to give the territories the same access to the 
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Community as if they were member states while giving the members a 
preferential market in the territories. Unlike member states, the ter- 
ritories are allowed to keep their own tariffs with third countries. So 
far, the first step of tariff and quota liberalization took place on sched 
ule with no country or territory taking advantage of the right to levy 
the customs duty for industrialization or revenue purposes. The com- 
mon tariff on most of the tropical products such as coffee, cocoa, and 
bananas has been already fixed. 

Notwithstanding this progress, dramatic effects will be slow to de- 
velop and in the meantime declining 4 xine for tropical raw materials 
are harbingers, in the words of the Community’s Second General Re- 
port, “of a difficult period ahead for the economies of the overseas 
countries and territories, unless there is an unexpected reversal of 
market trends.” * Hence the Commission is engaging in studies look- 
ng toward the possibility of stabilizing or limiting the fluctuations 
of such prices. 

As for the fear of discrimination by the Community, the Commu- 
nity’s argument, as stated by Dr. Allardt, Director General of Over- 
seas Countries and Territories,* is (1) that the commercial policy fa- 
voring the associated territories “will take effect only very etedually”; 

2) that “there will certainly remain a sufficient margin for imports 
m nonmember countries” and that “the cake to be divided between 
the associated territories and nonmember countries will be greater 
every year”; and (3) that nonmember countries are “free to propose 
the conclusion of a treaty of association.” 

The second link is the development fund for the overseas countries 
and territories in the amount of $581 million. As of April 7, eight 
finance agreements had been signed for the Belgian Congo and adja- 


_ cent Ruanda-Urundi. The projects included a hospital, a soil erosion 


program, development of native suburbs, agricultural development, a 
road linking a coffee-growing center and a port, a railroad, a tea- 
growing program and a tea-processing plant. By March 31, 1959, 
202 applications for aid had been received by the fund, totalling $167 
million. 
_ The third link is the recognition of a general right of establishment 
in the territories of persons of the Community on the same terms 
— to nationals of the mother countries. 
. Allardt expresses the objective of these three approaches as— 

a new form of the “presence Européene” in Africa. * * * This term has nothing, 
really nothing whatever, in common with the old ideas of colonialism, and is not 
intended to make that outmoded concept respectable by internationalizing it. 
It simply gives expression to something that the Africans themselves have 
stressed often enough: The need for European help in Africa by leading techni- 
eal, financial and moral support in order thus to come to fruitful cooperation.” 

(d) Associated countries—As has been implied in the previous 
section, one of the problems vexing the Community is how to carry 
out: the broad mandates of the Treaty of Rome, without spreading it- 
self too thin, The treaty provides for association with other Euro- 
pean states if full membership is not, or not yet, possible. 


130. 

%8 Lecture, “The Tasks and the Aims of the Huropean Economie Comm in Africa,” 

Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

Op. cit., p. 26. 
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On June 8, 1959, the Greek Government by a note requested asso- 
ciation. By ietter of J uly 31, 1959, the Turkish Government made the 
same request. In June preliminary discussions of association were 
held in Brussels with a Tunisian delegation. 

The Community responded with a positive emphasis based on its 

ition of the political necessity of Western orientation of the 
applicants and of the Community’s “desire to exert a positive influence 
on the development of European trade.” It may be said by outsiders 
that, preexisting trade patterns were not the dominating influence. 

This level of association presents the Community with grave prob- 
lems. To begin with, despite the requirements of these countries for 
Common Market tenpotte (8 percent in the case of Greece; 35 percent 
in the case of Turkey) ,* there is presented the obvious need of capital 
imports to assist in the raising of the standard of living. The study 
mission was informed, for example, that 25 percent of the labor force 
in Greece was unemployed. Approximately 80 percent of its popu- 
lation is in or associated with agriculture. Not only does Greece 
em oa with member nations in certain products, as jasmine, which 
is also produced by France, but in fruits and vegetables where a4 
have the benefit of early ripening. Moreover, it would compete wit 
some of the Community’s overseas territories in such produce as 
oranges, lemons and tangerines. 

The economic problems yeing Turkey, including budgetary diffi- 
a investment, and standard of living, are also serious and well 

own. 

In all of these cases association might well involve an extended 
transitional period for tariff elimination, preferential taxes, new 
duties to protect infant industries, long-term low interest loans, and 
possibly an institution to concern itself with planning and financing.® 

Many Europeans, contemplating the size and complexity of such pro- 
posals, comment that. the applicants for association “want the benefits 
without the burdens” of membership. On the other hand, they are 
realistic enough to appreciate the overwhelming politicai fact which 
was expressed to the study mission by one Greek businessman in these 
words: 


“The East will submerge us unless the West unites in a free, modernized 
capitalistic system.” 

In September 1959, delegations from the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments held preliminary talks with Community officials. The com- 
muniques issued at the end of the talks expressed hope of reaching 
full agreement after talks later in the Fall.“ 

(e) Other underdeveloped areas——The preceding review of the 
development obligations of the Community throws into sharp relief 
the problem of peseneting in aid programs in Latin America, the 
nonaffiliated countries of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. Here 
again a dilemma exists. Some member states face staggering de- 
mands for development from within their own family. At the same 


“ Bulletin of the EEC, 1st year, No. 3. September 1959, pp. 26—28. 

# Bulletin of EEC, 1st year, No. 3, September 1959, pp. 6-27. 

“For a collection of documents relating to the position of Greece see “Greece, the Buro- 
pean Economic Commmonity and a Huropean Free Trade Area,” published by the Ministries 
of Coordination and Foreign Affairs of the Royal Hellenic Governmen Athens, 1959. 


“ Bulletin from the European Community, October-November 1959, No. 38, pp. 4—5. 
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time the need for coordinated assistance by the free, industrialized 
“north” to the underdeveloped and emergent “south” is perhaps the 
primey challenge facing the free world. 

All that can be reported here is that the Community shows an un- 
equivocal recognition of the need to assist in development outside of 
its members, associates, and overseas countries and territories. 

The most authoritative statement of the Commission’s views is a 
memorandum submitted on September 16, 1959, to the Rey Special 
Committee charged with examining problems connected with a Euro- 

n Economic iation.** The Commission endorsed the follow- 
ing principle: 

That the highly developed industrial countries of Europe should refrain from 
any action which might appear to lack solidarity with the less-developed coun- 


tries ; this is the more important in view of the constantly widening gap between 
these two groups of countries. 


It made the following suggestion : 


The Community would propose to the Government of the United States and 
the United Kingdom that regular consultations, in which other countries or the 
specialized international agencies could join, be organized for the rapid working 
out of a coherent and efficient program of aid to the countries in course of 
development. 

In an interview reported on September 22, 1959 by the French 
newspaper Le Monde, Robert Marjolin, Vice President of the Com- 
mission was quoted as follows: 

It is also absolutely necessary that Europe share to a larger extent the re- 
sponsibility for increased aid to the underdeveloped countries. In addition, 
these problems should be the subject of regular discussions between the United 
States and Europe, in which the underdeveloped countries might increasingly 
be associated. 

It now remains to devise, in the immediate future, a practical means 
for enlisting such efforts within a rational framework. To this point 
this report shall later address itself. 

4. The climate of competition 

No department in the bureaucracy of the Community has a more dif- 
ficult, vital, or thankless job than that charged with the duty of creat- 
ing and maintaining a climate favorable to competition. With onl 
about 100 persons to cope with long-entrenched anticompetitive atti- 
tudes, the Conspetition roup faces both massive and subtle threats to 
the spirit of the Rome Treaty. Its jurisdiction and mandate in par- 
ticular areas remain to be charted. Its enforcement machinery has 
yet to be created. Its support by the member states and important 
economic sectors has yet to be convincingly demonstrated. 

(@) Tax harmonization.—The objective of free competition with 
the Common Market postulates a generally comparable although not 
an equal tax burden in the several countries. There are four major 
types of tax problems being confronted in the delicate attempt to 
create, without undue “dirigisme” or government intervention, the 
basic conditior:s of free and fair competition. 

(I) Znternal taxes; Although the treaty forbids in principle the im- 
position of internal charges on imports in excess of charges on do- 
mestic production, some of the countries which do not produce the 


“ Memorandum from the Commission to the Special Committee, I/Com(59) 128 rev. 
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ific product have ey ed a tax on an import which could be 
Gnsidersd competitive. For example, Henalux has levied a tax on 
imported wine—which is arguably competitive with domestic beer. 
The problem is one of adverse psychological impact. Its economic 
threat is limited since this type of tax cannot be imposed in the future; 
it isa one-occasion opportunity for “compensation.” 

(II) Zurnover tawes: Under the treaty the member states, which 
have a cumulative multistage tax system, with taxes levied on each 
transaction in the course of production, are allowed to set average rates 
for specific products. The first problem lies in the calculations result- 
ng in the average rates, since there is a large area for the exercise of 
arbitrary decision. The problem is serious because it is not a one-time 
affair; the Poa are subject to recalculation, One Community 
official commented that in this area lay “a very great danger for the 
development of the Common Market.’ Thin Comepnensty tax experts 
are meeting with national officials in an attempt to get agreement on 
wire but there is a growing feeling that this problem is not 
capable of a satisfactory solution without a harmonization of the Six 
nations’ tax systems. One solution might be for all countries to adopt 
the ad valorem system used in France, where the only turnover tax 
im is on the value of the product as sold to the consumer. 

part from the invitation to discrimination just described, the 
multistage turnover tax system is an artificial incentive to vertical 
integration and thus is a stimulus to distortion of competition within a 
country. 
Finally, so long as there are Soper) taxes and rebates—ap-. 
plicable to products crossing national borders within the Commu- 
nity—there will be a need for manned frontiers. Although this would 
be true in the case of a unanimous use of the ad valorem system, the 
difficulties would, itis felt, not be so great. 

(III) Taxes on capital movements: Although convertibility did 
much to free the movement of foreign-held capital, there are still 
prohibitory bars and taxes for the removal of which the Community 
1s laboring. As far as such problems as taxes on stock transactions 
are concerned, they are, the study mission was told, in the first stages 
of study. 

~ (IV) General tax levels: This isa problem of enormous complexity, 
both in philosophy and in mechanics. The differences in the tax oe 
tems of the member nations vary greatly. For example, the burden 
of indirect taxes in the several countries ranges from 40 to 60 percent. 
The Commission recognizes that the chances of substantial harmoniz- 
ing of taxes are limited so long as the national governments have their 
own budgets. Moreover, the views on harmonization vary as much as 
do the tax systems. 

~ One school of thought holds the view that taxes and social charges 
should be considered together in any approach at harmonization, since 
some social charges are not included in general taxes. Another view 
is that wage levels should also be taken into consideration. Still an- 
other view is that decisions on harmonization should be limited to 
specific cases where payments balances are in persistent disequilibrium. 
Others feel that even if the total tax burdens of all members are 
harmonized, distortions between industries can arise from differing 
emphasis on particular taxes within a country. _ 
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__ The community officials are trying to obtain a realistic view of the 
extent to which tax differences can be tolerated in a common market 
by studying the experience in the United States, where over 50 Bo 
cent, but certainly not all, of the charges have been, harmonized. ey 
‘are interested in finding out to what extent a higher tax burden is 
self-compensatory, in terms of providing more desirable production, 
living, transport, and other conditions. The search for the moment, 
therefore, is not for precise solutions but for a philosophical consensus. 

b) Cartels—Perhaps the basic question in this area of regulation 
is: Who will win—the cartel-minded past or the competition-oriented 
future? 

It would be a monument to futility if the hard-won steps of tariff 
and quota disarmament were to be quietly replaced by the private 
quota system of market-sharing agreements which effectively prevent 
others from entering the market, by price agreements which effectively 
cancel tariff reductions, or by agreements to hinder the right o 
establishment, 

The three specific problems being grappled with at this juncture 
are: (1) securing uniform interpretation of article 85 of the treaty; 
(2) devising adequate procedures for the detection of restrictive prac- 

ices ; and (3) solving the problem of enforcement. 

Officials are convinced that. restrictive practices exist. Indeed the 
air seems to be heavy with agreements, understandings, conversations, 
and alliances of vast implications. The Commission, however, is 
hamstrung in making investigations because it must work with the 
member states. Three of them (Belgium, Italy, and Luxembourg) 
have anticartel legislation only in the proposal stage. France has 
legislation but lacks adequate personnel to implement.it. While West 
Germany and The N eee on the other hand, have the legisla- 
tion, and excellent investigation facilities, they are not disposed to 
pioneer in the cartel field. They understandably want the honor to 

shared by all their partners. 

The Community oMaiels, while awaiting the passage of legislation 
in the three countries named, are trying to develop procedures of co- 
ordination with national officials. Once the laws are on the books, 
there remains the question of enforcement and the roles played by the 
national courts and the Community’s Court of Justice. any event, 
it is clear that the personnel of the Competition. Group should. be 
augmented, possibly under the direction of an official equivalent to 
She SORT General in the United States, if section 85 is to become 
a liv orce. 

(c) State subsidies —The Commission is presently acquiring infor- 
mation on all member states’ tax exemptions and other aids to indus- 
try. It has also asked for advance information on proposed aids an 
in the case of Belgian proposals to attract industry, has receiv 
them, It is examining to shipbuilding, 


It should be recognized that the Commission has large power in 
this area. It can veto any state aid to industry regardless of its 
effect on trade, or, in the alternative, it can tentatively allow a pro- 
gram and reserve its veto. As will later be developed in this — 
all members of the Six except Germany have comprehensive and ag- 


gressive systems of state aid to outside investment which invite 


careful scrutiny. 
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(d) Patent harmonization.—The possibility of a single “European 
patent” is at least being talked about by some. Euratom, which has 
an important section on patents in its treaty, and the EEC are jointly 
exploring the problem of uniform protection and licensing of patenta- 

© 1aeas. 

(e) Public welfare—Another hidden boobytrap to competition lies 
in regulations in the fields of health and food, when their effort is 
to impose unnecessary limitation on mass production. All that the 
study mission can report is that the Commission has started work 
in this field. 

(f) Publie tenders.—Since all firms in all member nations should 
enjoy the right to equal participation in publicly financed ah it 
is necessary to survey the laws of the various countries to see what dis- 
criminating provisions exist. This work also is connected with the 
issue of right of establishment. 

6. Monetary and fiscal policies 

Hovering in the background is the serious issue of the capacity of 
the Community to survive a prolonged recession in one or more of its 
member states, or, at the other pole, its ability to survive an extended 
period of growth and either inflation or the accumulation of extraordi- 
nary reserves in one or more member states. 

Indeed, one reason advanced by a continental European why the 
United Kingdom should not have joined the Common Market was 
that any drastic imbalance in its international monetary position 
would thrust too large a burden on the rest of the Community. 

As matters stand, even during prosperous times, the fact that 
Belgium is experiencing a 25 percent deficit in its budget is a cause 
for serious concern by the Six. If there were to be a general world- 
wide or European recession of any substantial depth or duration, the 
strains on the cohesive ability of the Community might prove too 
much to handle. This possibility enters into the thinking of busi- 
nessmen and officials in the Community who desire accelerated 


ro 
bs The equipment provided by the Rome Treaty to deal with monetary 
and fiscal emergencies can only be described as modest. 

Article 67 articulates the aim of freedom from restrictions. But 
section 69 provides that this policy can be implemented only by unani- 
mous vote of the Council. Then article 70 calls for a progressive co- 
ordination of exchange policies, while allowing a state to take 
retaliatory action to “overcome these difficulties,” i.e., the difficulties 
caused by implementing the section. Article 71 is a pious hope that 
‘new exchange restrictions will be avoided. Article 72 requires that 
the Community be kept informed of capital movements. Article 73 
starts out by allowing a state to take “protective measures”; then it 
provides for soveng Stee by a qualified majority of the Council; 
next it allows a member in difficulty to take unilateral action if dis- 


turbances have a “secret or urgent character”; finally, it allows the 
Commission to force a modification or abolition of such measures. 

- The Commission has been working for 4 or 5 months with the 
Monetary Committee to frame directives to liberalize the restrictions 
on direct investment, to force the movement of personal capital, and 
the capital movement of securities. . 
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In the field of economic trends, article 103 states that each member’s 
policy is of common interest, that there shall be consultation with each 
other and with the Commission, but adds that a unanimous vote of 
the Council is required to take action. 

In the area of balance of payments each country, in article 104 
agrees to strive for a policy to achieve equilibrium in its overall 
balance of payments, to maintain confidence in its currency, while 
maintainiag a high level of employment and stable prices. This 
objective, however, is to be achieved by collaboration among govern- 
ments and their central banks, by review of the Monetary Committee, 
and by mutual assistance in case of difficulties. If a member decides 
to alter its exchange rate, all that seems to be provided for (article 
107) is that the Commission can allow other states to take protective 
measures. On the other hand, if other action is taken by a member 
state to deal with a crisis in its balance of payments, the Council by 
qualified majority (art. 109) may revoke the action taken. 

At the time of the study mission visit there was discussion of making 
mutual assistance dependent upon a recipient nation’s accepting the 
advice of the Commission. 

In budgetary policy the Rome Treaty is silent as far as specifics 
are concerned. Yet this is fundamental to the balance of payments 
issue. The reason is, of course, that there are six separate national 
sovereignties in the Community. Nevertheless, there is talk today 
of harmonizing budgetary policies. There have been frequent infor- 
mal discussions on budgetary problems at the Bank of International 
Settlements. Considerable discussion has revolved about the bold pro- 
rare of Prof. Miiller Armack, the German State Secretary for 

nomic Affairs, for an Economic Policy Board for Europe (not 
just the Common Market) which would coordinate national economic 
policies and ultimately inister its own funds for anticyclical pur- 
poses. In this field, at the level of the Common Market, he has also 
proposed a subcabinet, “EEC Committee on Business Cycle Policy,” 
which may, to some extent, be implemented, providing a forum for 
advance discussion of proposed domestic economic plans of the member 
states. 

There has also been talk of a common currency for the Commu- 
nity. Leaders in the Community think this is inevitable and neces- 
sary; bankers tend to think that the day of a common currency is very 
remote, and that the consultation approach will fulfill the need for 

ears to come. Recently, Belgian Foreign Minister Wigny proposed 
a “European Unit of Account” for such limited purposes as Com- 
munity budgets and EEC guaranteed loans. This, if adopted, could 
be a first step toward a common currency. 

The big question is whether, in the meantime, there is enough ma- 
chinery to deal with monetary and fiscal crises. 

6. Social policies 

With some 40 persons in the Common Market headquarters con- 
cerning themselves with the harmonization of social policies, the mag- 
nitude of their task can readily be recognized. Their domain covers 
employment, wages, and working conditions, occupational training, 
social security, accident and disease provisions, industrial hygiene, 
collective bargaining, and labor mobility. 
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_ Their chief, functions lie in the realms of studies (delegated chiefly 
to experts), consultations (with member governments), and opinions 
(given to the Commission after consultation with representatives of 
labor and employers). : 

Their aim is not. to equalize w and social conditions in a crys- 
talized form. Rather, in the words of one official, it is “a dynamic 
effort by the Six to enable them to reach the highest level of harmoni- 
zation by healthy competition.” They have no intent to try to con- 
trol wages, and prefer the results of collective bargaining; a they 
wish to avoid the “distortion” caused by very low wages. For the 
time being, before labor can form effective supranational bargaining 
units, it is ikely that wages generally will not undergo a substantial in- 
crease. But it is the opinion of labor leaders that eventually labor will 
exercise more of an influence than has been the case in the separate 
countries. 

As for social benefits, the Commission intends not to strive for 
equalization, but to take into account the traditional approaches of 
the members. The philosophy seems to be to focus on the “total pack- 
age” of worker remuneration-and-benefits. The experts at. the Com- 
munity headquarters. have the opinion that the level of such a package 
does not vary, markedly, from country to country. 

Ultimately, there may well be considerable pressure to “level up” 
in all categories of wages, fringe benefits, and social security. This, 
of course, is an objective of the Community, but at, the same time the 
possibility carries implications of inflation and of a diminished com- 
petitive threat to other nations. 

Mention has been made of the progress in apareniecing social 
security, benefits to migrant workers. The Community leaders 
are now concerning themselves with labor mobility. They are ex- 

loring the nasteatilias of a labor exchange to facilitate movement. 
mtrary to some earlier views, they do not contemplate dramatic 
mass migrations. They realize that mobility is not as great as in the 
‘United States, There are built-in disadvantages—transportation 
costs, langu and culture barriers to adjustments, the probability 
of “coming home” after a few years. In two words, expressed to 
the study mission, such temporary relocation is a “mixed bag.” 

The experts also realize that, even in southern Italy, it would not 
be a net gain if too many young people moved away, say, to West 
Seemany The resulting blow to productivity would be hard to 
cope with. | 
at seems a more feasible objective than mass migration is, for 
example, a more limited relocation of Italian workers from the Ap- 

nines, a poor crop area, to industrial centers within a hundred 

ilometers. 

Nevertheless, the fact. remains that approximately a million work- 
ers in southern Italy are in excess of foreseeable uirements. 
Whether the training grants of the social fund and other efforts of the 
Community organization will be up to the task is one of the impor- 
‘tant questions for the future. 

In the meantime the Commission is sponsoring studies in such fields 
‘as the pre of agricultural workers and what constitutes equal 
‘pay and equal work. 


popular election. 
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7. External relations 

The Community, like any new born organism, is busy exploring 
the world. It is naturally anxious to be thought well of, and despite 
the almost overwhelming pressures of its internal problems, has 
shown, in the statements of its leaders, a consciousness of the necessity 
to be “liberal” and “outward looking” in its trade policies and to be 
concerned with nations in the course of development. President 
Hallstein’s proposals of September have been noted. They not only 
manifested a concern for greater and more coordinated effort on 
behalf of the underdeveloped nations, but suggested a contact com- 
mittee to work pragmatically on ways and means to arrive at a 
better relationship with other European nations. 

It must also be noted that in these proposals no role was assigned 
to the OEEC. There is at present an unfortunate gulf between the 
two organizations as a result of the emotional overtones surviving the 
Maudling negotiations. Significantly, the Common Market has no 
representative to OEEC. 

The relations between the Community and the GATT are uncertain 
at the writing of this report. The proof of this particular pudding 
will be made more clear at the eating—the forthcoming GATT nego- 
tiations at Geneva. In the meantime, the Community is participating 
in the work of three committees established by the GATT to explore 
the possibility of achieving a coordinated p m of trade liberaliza- 
tion. At the time of the study mission’s field trip, the question of a 

resentative to GATT was in the discussion stage . 
With regard to the United States, the Community is appreciatively 
cognizant of the past support it has received from it, and views the 
future with the hope that this attitude will continue. 

In the Community’s “Bulletin” for October-November 1959, in- 
creased cooperation. between the Commission and the Council of 
Europe was reported. 1 

The exte relations of the Community may be described as tenta- 
tive probings of good will against a background of uncertainty as to 


what kind of an entity it will become. The Benjamin Franklin from 
an upstart country met the same kind of problems. 


8. Political framework 


The two major structural questions relating to the Community are 
the popular election of the Parliamentary Assembly and the int - 
tion of the Common Market, Euratom, and the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

The see at Assembly has deliberated on the question of 

ithin the near future it is likely that a formula 
of election will be devised so that assembly members will be elected by 
the people of the member states. When this occurs, the balance of 
power in the Community will experience a significant shift. Candi- 
dates will run for the European Assembly on certain issues. When 
elected, they will feel free to speak for their respective nations with 
as much confidence as their national representative on the Council. 
This may result in a dilution of the national orientation and a 
strengthening of the supranational attitude, a weakening of the 
Council, and a reinforcement of the Commission. Eventually, the 
elected Parliament might even name the Council. The recent ex- 
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perience of the Coal and Steel Community, when the nationally 
elected Council refused to implement the recommendations of the 
Authority, has stimulated the desire of many for more practical 
supranationalism. 

On the other front, the object of many is a complete integration of 
the three institutions. They already have a common Parliament, 
Court of Justice, | statistical, and informational services. The 
reports of the three bodies are being synchronized. Their leaders are 
meeting periodically. The stage is slowly being set for merger. 

One obstacle in the road to closer federation is presently General 
de Gaulle, assisted by Premier Debre, who are almost universally 
labeled as staunch nationalists. A more long range view might reveal 
two factors: the demonstrated capacity for pragmatism of de Gaulle; 
and the possibility of reconciling French nationalism with EEC 
supranationalism. When one is an important charter member of a 
club, he does not necessarily view the obligations of the club as opposed 
to his best interests. 

E. THE BASIC QUESTIONS 


The structure of the Common Market is so complex and raises so 
many challenging prapies, that there is a Sauget of seeing only the 
trees and not the forest. As one backs away from the analysis, the 
big question marks center about the two questions: Can the dream 
of the European Economic Community survive? And, what will the 
effect be on other nations and other parts of the world ? 


1. Internal survival 


When the first question is approached in terms of survival, it must 
be acknowledged that, no matter what happens, some remnants will 
survive. History is seldom obliterated. me has its ruins—some 
of them still usable. What is meant by survival is survival of the 
dream of a complete customs union plus thoroughgoing harmoniza- 
tion of commercial, economic, and social policies plus vigorous, effec- 
tive institutions. 

(a) Duration of general prosperity.—The first condition of sur- 
vival in this sense is the continuation of general phy aude in Europe 
for at least several more years, with attendant high levels of employ- 
ment, investment, and growth of gross national product. As has been 
noted in the section on monetary and fiscal policies, the machinery to 
deal with either a localized or generalized recession is not impressive. 
Not only would there be national pressures and economic sector pres- 
sures, but the strains on overseas territories would multiply. 

This is part of the explanation for the desire for expedition of the 
Community’s spokesmen and of important industrial representatives. 
They realize that a crisis could stall the Community, reduce its pace, 
or reverse its direction. They hope to be able to face a crisis with 
proven and accepted institutions, codes of action, and increased 
central resources. 

(5) Duration of political support.——Just as important a condition 
as prosperity is the present political manpent of de Gaulle and Ade- 
nauer, The popularity and power of both men have already enabled 


the nascent community to overcome the skepticism, if not hostility, of 
important industrial, , and business leaders. France has been 
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led like a reluctant steed to taste the waters of competition. Germany 
has been led, also like a’ reluctant steed, to submit to a Western saddle. 
A shrewd observer commented to the study mission that European in- 
tellectuals feel that they must travel as far as they can in a short 
time. 

This realization of the shortness of time cannot fail to affect the 
Community’s attitude to all external problems. It is not operating 
and growing in an atmosphere of security. While under the sword of 
Damocles, it is not apt to give great emphasis to external obligations. 
The hope of the outsiders—the Outer Seven, the rest of Europe, the 
underdeveloped nations, the United States, and the rest of the free 
world—is that assuredness in survival will soon provide the Commu- 
nity with the opportunities to look toward external obligations. 

eo) Overcoming internal stresses.—The third variable in the riddle 
of survival is the impact of internal stresses. There is sure to be a 
revolution in the organization and attitudes of business, wholly apart 
from competition Rit other member countries. Within countries 
there will be increased specialization and efficiency ; the other side of 
the coin spells attrition, absorption, and liquidation of inefficient en- 
terprises. Mass production means mass distribution, and mass distri- 
bution means the decline of the small specialty retail shop. Some 
industries within a nation will find themselves hard jiteeblic: Labor 
unions may fear substantial immigration of low paid labor. Industry 
may fight the effective implementation of the “rules for competition.” 
Farmers may fight the imports of agricultural commodites and the 
attempts at redesigning the structure of European agriculture. Mem- 
ber governments may fight attempts to change and “harmonize” laws, 
tax systems, social policies, and interference with budgetary planning. 
They may invoke the reservations and escape clauses of the Rome 
Treaty. 

After all, one implication of the Common Market is a cultural revo- 
lution in an arena where attitudes, customs, and folkways are centuries 
old. In this sense, the six nations have a more difficult task than did 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

The next few years will see Europe once again a battlefield—but a 
battlefield where the issues are drawn between nationalists and supra- 
nationalists ; between laissez faire and central planning; between trade 
liberalism and protectionism ; between industry and agriculture. Who 
wins how pret and how soon may depend on such outside political 

ibilities as the relaxation of the cold war and subsequent Magolay- 
ization of the world. 


2. External impact 


Every study of the Common Market voices strong concern of the 
outsider over its potential impact on the rest of the world. All 
analyses resemble throwing darts in the dark at a moving target that 
has not. been completed. 

The basic decisions on tariffs and quotas have yet to be made. On 
these decisions depend the whole direction and impact of the Com- 
munity. The internal adjustments, procedures, attitudes, and institu- 
tions have not yet crystallized. Trade and production structures and 
price levels lie in the future. 
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Nevertheless, it is incumbent on any student of the scene to look as 
far ahead as possible. Two comments should preface any such prog- 
nostication. The first is that the existing studies of impact viewed 
by the study mission are fragmentary, outdated, or hedged about. with 
many assumptions. This is not to criticize these efforts; it is only to 
indicate that there is a compelling need for up-to-date, comprehensive, 
and continuing studies of impact. Certainly there should be more 
complete analysis, as far, at. | as the United States is concerned, 
beknee the beginning of the GA negotiations at Geneva in the fall 
‘of 1960. 

The second prefatory comment. is that most. impact analyses do not 
pay adequate recognition to the probability that. many of the antici- 
pated results would flow from European economic development in the 
absence of the Common Market. There would be the irritations of 
tariffs and quotas. There would be increased productivity in some 
fields, diminished imports in others, and more effective competition 
in others. There would be increased investment by American firms 
in Europe. There is probably no way in which the influence of the 
Rome Treaty itself could be isolated and estimated. It is well, how- 
ever, for the observer to keep a sense of perspective in analyzing 
prospective impact, by realizing that. many of the trends might have 
occurred in any event—in greater or lesser degree. 

(a) On the Siw, the Seven, and the rest of Hurope.—The study mis- 
sion is relying on the September 1959 issue of the “Economic Bulletin 
for Europe,” published by the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. By way of background, it should be noted at the out- 
set_ that Western Europe to a substantial degree trades with itself. 
Less than half of all its exports in 1958 went outside the area. Sec- 
-ondly, in 1958, 53 percent of the Community’s European exports went 
to itself, while 38 percent went to the Outer Seven. On the other 
hand, 48 percent of the Outer Seven’s Euro exports went to the 
Community, while 38 percent went to itself. Each European coun- 
try carries on a major part of its trade with the two leaders, West 
carry on, because of proximity to the ts, a very mar egree 0 
nd. 


The trends antedating the Common Market featured the falling 
share of foods and crude materials in intra-Western European trade: 
the efforts of West Germany to develop overseas markets; the efforts 
of the United Kingdom to develop continental markets; and the 
rapid expansion of trade between France and West Germany. These 
tendencies, according to the U.N. Commission for Europe, are ex- 
pected to persist. 

The assumptions made by the U.N. Commission are that exports of 
manufactured goods by the Six to the Seven (and by the Seven to the 
Six) are most vulnerable to its discriminatory tariff arrangements: 
that small countries, with a high tea ont of industrial development, 
having industrial specialties, are “ to coping with sudden changes 
in terms on which they are permitted to trade in foreign markets;” * 
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that a low-tariff country with highly specialized products will find the 
trade-diverting effects 6f new preferences outweighing their new im- 
port bills produced by trade-creating effects ; while the trade-creating 
effect wil! dominate in the case of such relatively high-tariff countries 
as Franve, Italy, and West Germany, where many industries of each 
pt may complement rather than duplicate the industries of the 
other. 

Given this background and these assumptions, the U.N. Commission 
analyzes the probable impact on the Outer Seven, on the Common 
Market, and on the other nations of Europe: 

The United Kingdom and Western Germany.—While West Ger- 
many will have less of a tariff preference in the Outer Seven than 
West Germany will have in the Six, it should reap most of the benefit 
of the trade deflection of its six partners since their intratrade is al- 
ready specialized. Although the value of trade at stake is greater 
for West Germany tlian for the United Kingdom, both Austria and 
Switzerland (two good customers) have the ties of tradition, language, 
and easy transport. Germany’s hold on its United Kingdom market 
and the latter’s hold on the German market are equally subject to de- 
flection. While Germany may enjoy a more expanding market in the 
Six than the United Kingdom in the Seven, Germany will face 
greater competition for it in the Six than will the United Kingdom 
in the Seven. The conclusion of the U.N. Commission is that “the 
ultimate impact on the exports of the two countries may not be very 
different.** 

Switzerland, with specialized products, and already accustomed to 
low import duties, is not expected to experience any important net 
change in its trade position. 

Austria will be, to quite a ise irs. stabilized in its present trade 
patterns with the Six because of proximity and tradition, although 
it may lose some of its exports to the Community, since its manu- 
factured products are not highly specialized. But its exports of 
food and crude materials are not likely to suffer much discrimination. 

Denmark insured itself against damage by obtaining an agreement 
from the United Kingdom to abolish the tariff on bacon, one-half of 
its exports to Britain. Furthermore, it is expected to be able to in- 
crease its export of industrial goods. 

Norway ine obtained a guarantee of outlets for its list. Moreover. 
its chemicals and paper, because of natural advantages, are expected 
to retain their maihee in the Community. 

Sweden’s exports to the Outer Seven are expected to increase, while 
retaining much of its exports to the Community in the paper and 
timber field. 

Portugal will undergo some deflection of trade from the Community 
but not much since exports are largely food and raw materials. 

The other European countries are relatively unimportant in intra- 
European trade. Four-fifths of their exports are of food and crude 
materials. They stand to benefit if the West European economy, as 
a whole, attains a more rapid rate of growth. 

To now to a consideration of the other members of the Six, 
West Gertiany’s prospects having been previously analyzed in con- 
junction with its opposite number, the United Kingdom : 
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Belgium and Luwembourg tly will be little affected in final 
result, having already adj to their association with The Nether- 
lands and already expo three times as much to the Community 
as to the free trade area. The U.N. Commission does not feel that 
the impact of the new higher external tariff on their imports will be 


very great, 

“The Netherlands, although exporting much in the line of food prod- 
ucts, has rapidly increased in industrial production and exports. Its 
competitive position is strong and what losses may be sustained in the 
Belgium-Luxembourg market will be more than compensated by in- 
creased exports to France and Italy. Moreover, to the extent that 
its exports are specialties, it may be able to survive discriminatory 
measures. Its large ars tp of oil products to the free trade area are 
not expected to be greatly affected. 

France exports most of its manufactures to West Germany and 
Belgium-Luxembourg. Its imports of manufactures come largely 
from West Germany. Considerable expansion of mutual trade be- 
tween West Germany and France is expected because of the trade- 
creation effects of the EEC as it applies to them. France’s import 
bill should rise, French exports to both its most important customers 
in the Outer Seven, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, will be 
subjected to some diversion. On the other hand, the concessions given 
to France in connection with the Rome Treaty, such as the cereals 
contract with Germany and the Development Fund for Overseas 
Territories, are substantial counterweights. 

Italy exports foodstuffs to the United Kingdom and Switzerland 
in far greater measure than manufactures and is thus less vulnerable 
to diversion than France, or West Germany, while standing to gain 
much by market expansion within the Community. 

If this U.N. Commission analysis is a reasonable one, the conclusion 
follows that on the basis of economics there is no fentification for pre- 
dicting serious disadvantage for either group or for the rest of Europe. 
To the extent that the external tariff of the Community and the ex- 
ternal tariffs of each of the Seven are on the low side, and to the extent 
that quantitative restrictions are removed, this estimate can be even 
more positive. 

While not enough time has — to test this analysis, it is a ground 
for hope that the statistics for the first 5 months of 1959 indicate that 
the increase of imports to the Community from other OEEC countries 
was greater by 15 percent than during the same period in 1958, and, 
in fact, was a greater increase than occurred in the trade between 
the member countries.*° 

(?) On the United States.—The feelings of the American observer, 
as he contemplates the future of the Common Market are mixed. He 
is gratified to note the increasing economic and politica] strength of 
firm allies. This is what he has striven for since the birth of the 
Marshall plan. But he is concerned over the logical result—in- 
creased competition in trade. He is slow to appreciate the fact that 
the world of 1965 will be a world of man gressive competitors, 
whereas the years immediately after World War IT saw the 
United States as the only efficient, free, mass producer. The world of 
multitrade imposes far different problems than a world of unitrade, 
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The U.S. citizen also tends to forget that, Common Market or not, 

was bound to increase as the West recovered. 

ith these observations, the following qualifications are made as to 
the probable impact of the Common Market on the United States, 
again recognizing that the materials are far from definitive. 

(1) U.S. exports: The consensus of opinion available to the study 
mission is that in the long run, U.S. exports to the Common Market 
countries will increase. In testimony submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives in 1957, Prof. 
Gottfried Haberler stated *° that if the Common Market achieved its 
objective of being a complete customs union— 


* * * we can be pretty sure that the favorable effects of trade creation will out- 
weigh the unfavorable effects of trade diversion. 


Testifying in 1959 before the Joint Economic Committee," Prof. 
Emile Despres stated : 

Growth of productivity and real income in these countries will be accompanied 
by expansion both in their volume of exports and in their demand for imports. 


Tibor Scitovsky, testifying at the same hearing, stated : 


The immediate effects are likely to be unfavorable; but in the long run, when 
the Community is fully established, the favorable effects may well affect the 
unfavorable ones or may even outweigh them. 


In his study on “The First Effects of the Common Market,” * Dr. 
Howard S. Piquet concludes: 


If the European Common Market achieves its objective of a strong and steadily 
expanding European economy, American exporters should benefit. 


In the short run, however, the effects are thought to be somewhat 
unfavorable. Professor Despres * further testified : 


So far as the effects on our own trade, U.S. trade, with the Common Market 
countries are concerned, I think it is fair to say the displacement effects of the 
discrimination element in the Common Market will be slight, largely because 
the major portion of our exports to these countries is of complementary products, 
not competitive products. About one-third of our exports to the Common Market 
countries are of manufactures. The rest are primary products—agricultural 
goods, coal, and so on. 


Professor Scitovsky further elaborated on the short-run impact: * 


The products affected are only those that the European countries can produce 
themselves in sufficient quantities, which means primarily manufactures and 
coal and steel. In 1958, total U.S. exports to the Six countries amounted to less 
than $3 billion ; and only $1.5 billion of this was coal and steel and manufactures. 
How great a part of these vulnerable $1.5 billion U.S. exports will be affected is 
impossible to estimate without detailed analysis. A rough estimate (made some 
time ago by Professor Verdoorn of the Rotterdam School of Economics) of the 
reduction in Common Market imports from all outside countries, when applied 
proportionately to the U.S. share, would give a $200 million reduction in U.S. 
exports. 


By contrast it is useful to note Under Secretary of State Dillon’s 
estimate that the trade liberalization measures introduced in Western 


Europe in 1959 were worth between $300 million and $400 million 
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annually to the United States, with a similar amount being involved 
in restrictions still in effect.*° 

The estimate of U.S. advan would be vastly improved if the 
Common Market were to adopt liberal measures in the agricultural 
sector. Professor Despres states the economic case for this observa- 
tion. 


In the case of our agricultural exports, it is clear that the underlying long- 
run economic possibilities for expansion are extremely large. Just as the growth 
of productivity in Western Europe has been most marked in such fields as metal 
products, machinery, and vehicles, the broad sector of our economy which in 
the past two decades has shown the most spectacular gain in productivity, both 
absolutely and in relation to productivity trends abroad has been agriculture. 
If actual patterns of trade were permitted to adjust to these divergent trends 
in productivity, and to the resulting shift in the structure of comparative advan- 
tage, there can be little doubt that the increasing competition of Western Euro- 
pean manufactured exports in world markets would go hand in hand with rapidly 
growing demands in Western Europe for imported agricultural products, and 
that the United States would be the largest beneficiary of this growth of demand. 
Comparison of Western European with American food consumption patterns 
shows their much higher caloric intake from potatoes and grains, with correspond- 
ingly lower consumption of meat and dairy products. Since growth in réal 
income carries with it an increasing demand for costlier foods, it is clear that 
the combination of expanding manufacturing activity and real incomes abroad 
and strikingly rapid gains in agricultural productivity here create vast under- 
lying, longrun economic possibilities for expansion of American agricultural 
pone rr) to the Common Market countries (and to other Western European 
countries). 


In this field, however, the pressures of protectionism are too great 
to expect the free operation of the laws of comparative advantage. It 
should, however, be an objective of U.S. policy to encourage develop- 
ments along this line. 

Another factor bearing on the U.S. export position is the attitude of 
the Common Market countries toward their reserve positions. They 
are approaching the point—indeed, some may have reached the point— 
where they will see the desirability of increasing their investments. 
As Professor Scitovsky said : 


For a country to hold too large reserves is just as wasteful as it is for an 
individual to keep too much money on a non-interest-bearing checking account; 
and the Common Market countries are not so well off that they could afford such 
luxury. An export surplus constitutes savings that, instead of being produc- 
tively invested, are being hoarded in an unproductive way. People in the 
countries of the EEC are supremely conscious of the need and use for investment 
to expand their economies; and the establishment of the Common Market will 
provide plenty of additional opportunities for new investment. It is reasonable 
to expect therefore that national governments and the EXC authorities alike will 
wish to encourage such investment and to accept the elimination of their export 
surplus as the cost of additional investment. 

If the Common Market countries do use their improved economic position to 
step up investment, their demand for imported capital equipment, especially 
U.S. equipment, is bound to rise; just as the increased income of consumers in 
these countries is bound to raise their demand for imported consumers goods. 


Dr. Piquet, in his 1958 study,** pointed out that the U.S. industries 
which would be affected in exports “will be those that are best able to 
adjust to such a situation” (i.e., competition for the market in the 
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Community). He added the comment that the time period of 12 to 
15 years was “an ample period in which to make adjustments.” 
is conclusions can be summarized as follows : 

(a) The products on which there will be no appreciable impact are 
coal, raw cotton, stee] mill products, iron and steel serap. (After all, 
coal and steel products are already in a Common Market, the European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 

(6) The lines most affected will be such manufactured goods as 
industrial machinery, electrical machinery, machine. tools, automo- 
biles, and certain chemicals, fos 

With reference to industrial machinery, Dr. Piquet makes the 
comment : 

Notwithstanding the fact that the United States has a cost advantage in the 
production of many kinds of machinery, it seems evident that it has not stressed 
the importance of exports to Europe.” 

His conclusion on electrical machinery is that the U.S. share will not 
undergo a large increase but that exports, in absolute terms, will in- 
crease. In machine tools and office machinery, he anticipates an in- 
creased demand as automation spreads. Although the automobile 
market will expand, the U.S. share is expected to desting 12 to 4 per- 
cent for passenger cars and 15 to 7 percent for commercial vehicles, 
The outlook for chemicals is a shortrun loss, but with possibility of 
gaining in the long run. As for aircraft, U.S. sales depend more on 
military and political factors than on terms of trade. 

(c) There will be shifts in export lines, determined by the changed 
structure of European industry. For example, there may be fewer 
exports to Benelux, which will be increasing its tariff to the average, 
and more exports in accordance with demand in France and Italy, 
which will be reducing theirs. 

One of the important variables in any such estimate of the export 
picture of the United States may be the “will to export.” In testify- 
ing before the Joint Economic Committee, Prof. Charles P. Kindle- 
berger stated : °° 


* * * The horizon of American business has been lifted from the national scene 
to an international scene. 


Again, he added: 


In heavy electrical equipment, airplane engines, automobile design, Buropean 
innovation proceeds faster than American, and U.S. producers seem ponderous— 
slow to make decisions, and far from daring—in their attempts at imitation.” 


Dr. Piquet concludes this study with this observation : * 


American industry has not cultivated, to the utmost, the potentialities of the 
European market. If it will view the European market as something more im- 
portant than a convenient sales outlet at times when the home market is not 
at its peak, it cannot fail te look forward confidently to the future. 


In an article entitled “World Trade—A Challenge,” Nate White, 
business and financial editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
writes ; 


Op. cit., p. 141. 
© Op. cit., p. 951. 


= cit., pp. 956-957. 
e cit., p. 159. 
® Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 28, 1959. 
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Evidence indicates that the U.S. manufacturer who wishes to sell to the world 

market is not as up to date as he should be on his market and product re- 
search. He is attempting to sell to the consumer overseas the product which 
he sells in the U.S. national market. His product may not be what is wanted, 
or it may not be as good as a competitor’s. * * * 
_ What seems to be needed is better product research, consumer research, and 
marketing research of overseas markets by the U.S. firms which hope to serve 
these markets. Such research would indicate quality, type, design, price pref- 
erences and would enable U.S. manufacturers to do a better job of meeting the 
stiff competition which they are now getting and will continue to get from 
Italian, Japanese, British, German, French, and Dutch manufacturers. 

Mr. White also quoted Frank A. Southard, Jr., U.S. executive 
director of the International Monetary Fund and special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as saying: 

If it is necessary, and I believe it is, for American industry to increase its 
Sales in foreign markets, a major effort will be called for. 

This effort will need to be directed not only to meeting price competition but 
to offering products which, particularly in the case of consumer goods, meet the 
requirements of foreign buyers as well as or better than the products of our 
competitors. 

Finally, as recently as December 22, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, Henry J. Kearns, stated that sales 
methods and a lack of competitiveness in short-term and medium- 
term credit had hindered the sales of American goods abroad. 

_ (IL) Zmports: The study mission found fewer attempts to predict 
impact on imports as a result of the Common Market than in the case 
of exports. Undoubtedly the reason is that as far as imports into the 
United States are concerned, the determining factors are not subject 
to any sharp focus, such as changes in outside and inside tariff levels. 
Imports will depend on areas where new, mass production industries 
arise, on design, on price levels abroad and in the United States, on 
Pe tara levels, and on the extent to which mass distribution is 
easible. 

To the extent that analysis of impact on U.S. exports is sound, light 
is also shed on impact on imports. That is, where U.S. industries 
are expected to do well in exports notwithstanding tariff differen- 
tials, there is no doubt of their doing well in competition both in the 
domestic market and in third countries. 

The postwar years have seen U.S. merchandise imports from West- 
ern Europe increase from 12.2 percent of total imports in 1947 to 
22.2 percent in 1957.°° 

This trend is a result of European recovery and is not related to the 
existence of the Common Market. The acceleration of larger indus- 
trial complexes, which can achieve side economies, however, will in- 
crease imports in products which are labor intensive and where in- 
novations of style and design are appealing. ; 

On the other hand, productivity in many industrial products is 
largely a function of research and mechanization; and in this field 
American industry has available to it many times the research ap- 
paratus of European countries. This observation does not opply to 
the labor intensive industries since the average labor cost in EEC 
countries varies from 65 to 95 cents per hour while the U.S. average 
is approximately $2.45. 


* New York Times, Dec. 23, 1959. ‘ 
® “Implications of the Shift in the U.S. Balance of Payments,” Prof, Randall Hinshaw, 
reprinted in Joint Bconomic Committee hearings, op. cit., p. 961. 
Mines... — Common Market, Report No. 3, December 1958, Stanford Research 
D. 9. 
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The attraction of style and a presents a mixed picture. The 
case of the small car is an example. With the advent of the U.S. 
compact car, there would seem to be coming into play the kind of in- 
novation (or imitation) which is the life of competition. Moreover, 
as Professor Scitovsky points out: 

American firms, with their established goodwill and distribution and servicing 
network within the United States, are in the best position to import European- 
made products into this country; and if the development of the BEC does in- 
crease European exports to the United States, American-owned firms may well 
be among the main beneficiaries.” 

Finally, there will be compensatory influences at work no matter 
what fiscal and price policies are followed by the Common Market 
countries. If price increases take place, and past experience has 
shown more rapid price increases in the overall Common Market area 
than in the United States,** the competitive threat is according] 
lessened. If prices remain stable but income rises, the demand wi 
increase in the Common Market for imports, including U.S. imports. 

It seems anprereels to conclude this section by repeating what was 
said earlier, that there is a lack of data on this important subject of 
impact. This defect should be remedied by the executive branch if 
5 Liaw States is to be able to negotiate intelligently and plan with 

oresight. 

(IIL) Competition in third countries: There will be me 
competition for third markets between the Community and the Uni 
States, particularly in South America and Africa. In Africa there 
will be close political and economic ties because of the preferences 
granted the overseas territories. To some extent, the United States 
will benefit from Common Market purchases of raw materials from 
since those countries will have dollars 
with which to purchase from the United States.” 

An important caveat must be made in discussing Common Market 
exports both to the United States and to other countries. It may be 
that the degree of competition between producers of export goods 
outside the Common Market will differ from that existing in produc- 
tion for markets within the Six. GATT notes” that the Rome 
Treaty contains no provision concerning competition in exports to 
third countries, and that, notwithstanding creation of the Coal and 
Steel Common Market, steel exporters in five of the six countries made 
an agreement to fix minimum prices for steel exports. As a result, ex- 
port prices have been higher and price increases more rapid than 
within the Community. 

A byproduct of increased activity by the Common Market in such 
countries may also be greater economic stability and prosperity, with 
consequently fewer demands for loan or grant assistance. 

(IV) US. investment in Europe: Some observers feel that they 
have made a new discovery when they take note of the current activity 
of American firms establishing plants or joining in partnership enter- 
prises within the Common Market. Here again perspective is needed. 


* Op. cit., p. 1050. 

* Op. cit., p. 1050. 

® Joint Economic Committe, op. cit., Bi 1034. 
% Trade Intelligence Paper No. 6, p. 21. 
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Between 1950 and 1956, direct: private investment in both the Com- 
mon Market countries and in the United Kingdom doubled. Here are 


the figures : ™ 


Value for U.S. direct investment in Western Europe, 1950-56 


1956 
Country 1950 1954 1955 Mining’ Manu-| Public Other 
Total | and | Petro- | factur-| utili- | Trade | indus- 
smelt- | leum ing ties tries 
Western Europe....| 1,720} 2,639 | 3,004 | 3,493 44 904 | 1,835 45 311 264 
Belgium 116 134 38 21 3 
Ladi lend 217 334 376 6 230 5 19 30 
Germany....-.- 293 332 424 lil 42 30 
63 126 157 107 56 1 7 33 
ether! 84 140 162 102 25 13 
United King. 

847 | 1,257 | 1,426) 1,599 3} 279) 1,039 25 140 113 
Other countries. 241 374 417 508 17 221 147 5 58 3 


By the end of 1957, the direct private investment in Western Europe 
was $3.99 billion.” This is approximately one-sixth of all direct pri- 
vate investment abroad. 

The value of investment in Western Europe has steadily increased, 
from $170 million a year for 1946-50, to $220 million a year for 1950-53, 
to $310 million a year for 1953-55, to $500 million a year for 1955-57." 

Although the data on developments since the formation of the 
Common Market are incomplete, the evidence is all to the effect that 
the pace has accelerated. The study mission was told by bankers in 
France that current inquiries and closed deals were both rising. In 
Belgium it received precise data which is included in the report. in the 
discussion of Belgian attitudes. In Italy it merely received a plea for 
more American investment. It received the impression that activity 
in West Germany was about at the same level as that in France. It 
was told that there was much new investment in the United Kingdom. 

The Wall Street Journal ™* cited Department of Commerce experts 
who estimated that the flow of direct private investment to Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Holland, and Belgium in the first half of 1959 
was three times the rate of 1958. 

It is well to point out, however, that out of a recent. net increase in 
the Common Market countries of several hundred million dollars a 

ear, according to Professor Scitovsky,”* “* * * actual American cap- 
ital that went to the six countries for direct investment over the past 
2 years was of the order of a hundred million dollars. * * * The 
reason why this is so small is that there seems to be a tendency on 
the part of American businessmen to raise quite a lot of the capital in 
Europe itself.” .He further testified that he believed that the trend 
of raising the major part of the capital in Europe would continue. 
_ The primary motive is to “get in on the ground floor” of the vast 
market that is in the process of developing. A secondary motive is to 


" Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1958, p. 868. : wed 

™ Expanding Private Investment for Free World Economic Growth, U.S, Department of 


Dee. 3, 1959. 
ie Committee hearings on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels, 1959, 
D. 


ire 
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protect existing European markets. A third motive may be to relo- 
cate labor-intensive production in areas in which labor is cheaper rela- 
tive to capital than it is in the United States. 

The impact of local incentives for American investment is increas- 
ingly influential. The situation may be af eR the supreme 
irony of intense competition in measures to distort competition. 

A brief review of current activities illustrates this problem. 

In the section of Belgium in this report, a description of new indus- 
try-attracting legislation is ther of 41 To this must be added an 

inistrative ruling giving American executives income tax relief.” 

Luxembourg has only recently established a program including free 
land, free installation of utilities, subsidized buildings, subsidized 
loans for machinery, and reductions in corporate income taxes. The 
Luxembourg Board of Industrial Development has established an 
office in New York. 

France has broadened the promotional effort of the Comite Franc- 
Dollar, and recently created a Foreign Investments Office to help U.S. 
businessmen cut oe A new French-U.S. treaty has been pre- 
— which includes long-term loans, exemptions for real estate and 

icense taxes, favorable prices for sites in new industrial parks, and 
accelerated amortization. 

The Netherlands, through the Dutch-American Industrial Corp., 
specializes in quick service in accommodating new investors. Its other 
weapons include discounts on land purchases, loans at low interest, 
construction subsidies, and abbreviated amortization. 

In Italy, the Southern Italy Development Fund stands ready to give 
credits up to 80 percent of land, plant, and equipment, with 20 percent 
be some areas contributed as a gift, together with working capital 

oans. 

Only Germany has, as a nation, with its short labor supply, ab- 
stained from the investment incentive steeplechase. 

To an increasing extent, American firms are engaging in joint en- 
terprises with a local partner. To this is added ten erican tax 
incentive, which seems to the study mission highly superfluous. There 
are also certain informal advantages. The faster pace of the Ameri- 
can businessman is expected and accepted. He is frequently more free 
of restrictions, such as exchange controls, than his European opposite 
number. Finally, he brings to the European scene his training and 
experience in large-scale production and distribution. 

e two limiting factors at the moment, which do not seem to be 
exercising noticeable influence, are labor shortages in some areas and 
a tendency to create ne in some industries. It may be that 
in time such limiting factors will result in a leveling off or a decline 
in new American investment in Eu L 

The study mission is unable to report on the precise nature of the 
impact, of this kind of investment on the United States. It is, for 
example, unable to say whether this investment represents lost jobs 
for Americans or merely a broader base for American firms; whether 


% This and remaini data on incentives are drawn from an article in the Dec. 16, 
1959, issue of the Wall Street Journal. - 
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this means a new source of import competition for domestic firms or 
greater profits for American firms in European and third markets. 

Accordingly, ii will recommend that continuing analysis of the im- 
pact of this kind of investment on the United States be made. 

(c) On underdeveloped countries.—The principal source relied u 
by the study mission to project the impact of the Common Market 
on underdeveloped areas is a GATT alleahian entitled “The Pos- 
sible Impact of the European Economic Community, in Particular 
the Common Market, Upon World Trade.” 

It notes that Western Europe’s imports of primary products are 
spread among more countries and more commodities than U.S. im- 
ports. Western Europe as a whole accounted for 45 percent of the 
total value of exports of the primary producing areas, being almost 
equally split among the Six and Seven.”® The importance of 
continued prosperity and growth of Europe to the nonindustrial 
areas was noted. 

The second observation is directed toward the effect of the granting 
of preferences to its trading partners and territories: 

In this connection, the events of recent years indicate that such arrangements 
do not necessarily result in serious diversions of trade. The diversionary effect 
of such arrangements upon the channels of trade is strongest during periods of 
devlining activity or falling prices and values, but is smaller, even negligible, 
during periods of continued buoyancy in business conditions.” 

Finally, after applying detailed data, and stated assumptions, the 
following comparison is made: 

(1) Assuming no Common Market, the GNP of the six countries 
would have increased by 90 percent by 1973-75. The assumed net in- 
crease in imports of primary products would be only 21 percent over 
1953-55. 

(2) Assuming that an increase of GNP of 103 percent were made 
possible by the Common Market, its net imports of fuels and raw 
materials would exceed the requirements based on the above calcula- 
tion by $650 million a year. The qualification is added that the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy as envisioned by Euratom would more 
than compensate for this increase by making possible savings of $700 
million in fuel imports. However, the study mission believes that in 
the absence of a dramatic breakthrough in the development of nuclear 
energy, this estimate is overoptimistic. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe corroborates 
this general estimate in its “Economic Survey of Europe in 1957” 

f V) and in a more recent review in its September 1959 EKco- 
nomic Bulletin for Europe which summarized its earlier analysis: * 

This analysis led to the conclusion that the modifications in trade flows aris- 
ing from the formation of the EEC would be of small importance when regarded 
in relation to the problems likely to arise as a result of the very different export 
prospects of individual overseas primary-producing countries which are a conse- 
quence of their production and export structures. Countries exporting petroleum 
and basic metals, as well as those exporting tropical foods and beverages, ap- 
peared to have relatively favourable prospects, while those exporting foodstuffs 


which compete directly with European production or exporting agricultural raw 
materials could expect no significant increase in sales to Western Europe. 


be preteens Paper No. 6, Geneva, December 1957. 
p. cit., p. 7. 
”% Op cit., P a 8. Data substantiating this point are adduced from trade between North 
America an e dollar countries Latin America, between European and overseas 
sterling areas, and between continental Western Europe and its overseas territories, during 


and follo the Korean boom, 
* Vol. 11, No. 2, p. 10. 
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(d) On Eastern European Countries.—The United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for. Europe * observes that the Six and the Seven 
have similar import patterns with the Eastern European area. The im- 
ports are concentrated on foods, fuels, and raw materials. In general, 
therefore, only a relatively small proportion is threatened by the pros- 
pective trade diversion effects of preferential tariff reductions for 
manufactured goods. 

The adverse effects are expected to fall most heavily on imports from 
Eastern Germany and Fescieniannidel which have no large exportable 
surpluses of either food or crude materials. Hungary and Poland, 
which are attempting to expand their exports of manufactures, will 
probably face increasing difficulty. 

There may be the possibility of increased exports of food to the Com- 
mon Market if a Community trade policy with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union is formulated, but the protectionist pressures in agri- 
culture noted earlier in this report may limit sharply any such at- 
tempts. 

e prospects of increasing exports of basic chemicals were deemed 
favorable because of present and prospective low tariffs; to the extent 
that. they were processed before export to the Six and the Seven, their 
chances are less favorable. There was thought to be an me rane 4 
for the export of some Eastern German and Czechoslovakian ma- 
chinery of a high degree of specialization. Paper and textiles were 
mentioned as possible areas of export increase. 

Two general factors may operate to increase the level of East-West 
trade in Europe. The first is accelerated economic growth of the Six 
and the Seven, which may provide more markets in an absolute sense, 
though a declining share. The second factor is a byproduct of the 
economic dualism in Europe. As the U.N. Commission notes: 

* * * They (the two groups) may be encouraged to explore actively other 
markets, including those in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Such a 


trend is already visible in the Common Market, and it might develop further 
as the common trade policy envisaged toward Eastern Europe is worked out.” 


IV. Tue Srocxnotm Convention—Tue Ovurer Seven 
A. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The Stockholm Convention (which the signers hope will be rati- 
fied by their respective Parliaments by March 1, 1960) is designed to 
fit the limited, functional objectives of liberalizing trade among the 
Seven by cutting tariffs and quotas at the same rate at the Six. The 
Free Trade Association does not attempt to establish an organic 
structure with political, social and institutional arrangements. Nor 
does it set up a common external tariff or a customs union. The docu- 
ment initialed at Stockholm is therefore less formidable, more re- 
stricted in its language than the Treaty of Rome—and less indicative 
of the long-range objectives of the Seven. A clue to their objectives 
is contained in a resolution adopted at the time of the signing of the 
Convention. This resolution points to the successful cooperation 
achieved within the framework of the OEEC for over a decade and 
pledges the Seven “to do all in their power to avoid a new division 


* Economic Bulletin for Europe, vol. 11, No. 2, pp. 44-46. 
® Economic Bulletin for Europe, vol. 11, No. 2, p, 46, 
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in Europe.” The resolution stresses that the Seven nations view 
their association as merely “a step toward an agreement between all 
member countries of the OKEC.” 

The step is a major one, and its importance should not be measured 
solely in terms of what is contemplated, and to some extent already 
achieved under the Treaty of Rome. The economic, as well as philo- 
sophical approach of the European Community and the Free Trade 

iation is fundamentally different. A meaningful comparison 
must be made in terms of the objectives of — rather than those set 
for them by nonparticipants. ‘This narrows the basis for economic 
comparison, the anal to internal trade and tariff arrangements, 
which, for the time being at least, are all the two really have in com- 
mon. 

Given the fact that the Seven would not agree to use free trade as 
an instrument for political integration, the formation of the Free 
Trade Association is nevertheless a forward thrust toward liberal- 
ization. It reflects an impulse to break away, partially at least, from 
internal protectionist policies and to make some collective etfort toward 
worldwide free trade. With few exceptions, the provisions of the 
Stockholm agreement were easily predictable. Lacking a central 
authority, resisting, as they did, any surrender of state sovereignty, 
shunning any form of political and social integration, declining to 
eter in a true sense the trade and tariff benefits accruing to 

emselves, the Seven could scarcely offer more than is set forth in 
their convention document. The central question is whether their 
incentive and mutual trust are strong enough to enable them to reach 
their own goals and to enlarge them. 

Miriam Camps, in her competent analysis of the Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, has stated that the hres immediate, short-range motives are 
(a) to hold the “outer” countries together and prevent a series of 
bilateral agreements (4) to show that a free trade area is a practical 
and workable arrangement; and (c) to retain sufficient flexibility to 
make possible future accommodation with the Common Market. 
third motivation is generally agreed as the strongest and most widely 
sccopted among the Outer Seven. 

The disproportion of space given in this report to:the Common 
Market, as opposed to that given the free trade. area, is inevitable. 
The study mission has desi to be scrupulously fair in its,reporting 
of both groupings. The Stockholm Convention is a document only a 
third as long as the Treaty of Rome, and consists of 44 articles, 7 
annexes, and a, few connected documents, This t is sum- 
marized in detail in the Appendix (Appendix H).. Secondly, its 
internal mechanism is much simpler. rdly, it has not yet 
to operate. Finally, it must be noted that much analysis of the 
thinking, the problems, and the effect of the free trade area has been 
covered in the sections dealing with the Maudling negotiations, the 
external impact. on the Six, the Seven, and the rest. of .Europe, and 


country attitud icularly. those of the United Ki and 


- 
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The following is a brief condensation of the provisions of the Stock- 
holm Convention : . 


B. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE STOCKHOLM CONVENTION 


1. Principles 5 

The objective is to promote “a sustained expansion of economic ac- 
tivity, full employment, increased productivity, and the rational use 
of resources, financial stability, and continuous improvement in livi 
standards.” The principle of “fair competition” is also establish 
2. Removal of tariffs and quotas 

The removal of internal tariffs and quotas on industrial goods is 
scheduled to keep pace with the Common Market. A 20 percent tariff 
cut is due July 1, 1960. Eight successive cuts of 10 percent. within 
the Association are to lead to removal of all import duties by Jan 
1970, at the latest. Import quotas are to be progressively increased. 
As in the Common Market, global quotas will be set (July 1, 1960) 
and increased 20 percent annually, moving toward remoyal of restric- 
tions by 1970. i 

A fundamental difference between the Common Market and the 
Association lies in the decision of the Seven to retain their own 
tariffs against other countries of the world. No external tariffs are 
established. Precautions are taken to minimize injury from “deflec- 
tion of trade” by setting certain conditions under which goods will 
receive free trade benefits within the area of the Association. Goods 
produced by certain processes within the area will qualify. The free 
trade benefits will also apply to goods if not more than 50 percent: of 
their value consists of nonarea materials. 


3. Agriculture 
Tariff cuts contained in the bilateral agreements between Denmark 
and Sweden and between Britain and Denmark will be extended to 


all Seven nations. Britain has also made certain tariff concessions 
on fish. The Treaty document states that the objective is to provide 


reasonable reciprocity to those member states whose economies de- 
pend to a large extent on agricultural exports. : 


4. Freedom of movement and capital 

The member states recognize freedom of establishment to the degree 
necessary to help insure the success of liberalized trade. No provision 
is made for free movement of capita] or labor. 
&. Policies toward competition 

The policies and rules of competition are the chief internal regula- 
tions of the free trade area. There is a flat prohibition on export sub- 
sidies, Nationalized industries—all industries under public owner- 
ship—are required to bes es fairly. The objective is to insure that 
governments do att the kind of protection to domestic producers 


that is not permissible by means of tariff and quota restrictions. So 
far, there are no rules such as those in the Common Market dealing 
with cartels. If injury results from the import of dumped or sub- 
sidized products into one State from another, the former may take 
remedial action consistent with its own international obligations. 


48971—_60——_5. 
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6; Coordination of laws and policies 

The members of the association acknowledge that the internal eco- 
nomic and financial policies of each affect the group as a whole. But 
there is no commitment to harmonization of laws and policies. The 
Council is empowered to make recommendations by unanimous de- 
cision where greater harmonization is essential to smooth function- 
ing of the Association. Although there is no general agreement to 
achieve balance in overall international a dg an escape clause, 
similar to that in the Common Market ty, provides that a State 
that is in payment difficulty may impose quantitative imports re- 
strictions and that the Council, by majority vote, after 18 months, 
may take what further action is necessary. Similarly, there is no 
integrated plan to aid workers or industries in distress as a result of 
freer trade. An escape clause nevertheless provides a remedy through 
sem adjustments and additional Council action if the trouble con- 

ues for 18 months. 


7. Institutions 
In allowing each state maximum freedom consistent with the com- 
mon objective of achieving free trade, the association holds external 
and institutional authority to a minimum. The consultation and 
complaints procedures is the avenue of approach to the Council, com- 
of a representative from each of the Seven nations. In some 
specified instances, the Council may make decisions but its primary 
wer is to recommend remedial action. It acts unanimously except 
in certain cases. It may set up examining committees to weigh com- 
plaints and the Council’s recommendation on complaints can be agreed 
upon by a majority of four of the Seven. The other principal oc- 
casion when only a majority vote applies is on recommendations con- 
cerning use of the escape clauses. 


8. Overseas territories 
The Convention applies primarily to European territories of the 
members (with specified exceptions) and leaves to the Council the fu- 
ture determination (which must be made unanimously) whether non- 
— territories for which a member is responsible may be in- 
clud 
C. INTERNAL IMPACT 


The Stockholm agreement was to some extent a concert of con- 
venience. It reflected also the British capacity for coming to grips 
with facts as they are and with problems as they arise—a capacity 
which had much to do with the consummation of the EFTA and 
which may well have a great deal to do with making it a workable 
instrument. At the same time it is in sharp contrast to the EEC’s 
policy of working out common policies in advance and makes it diffi- 
cult to judge at this time the internal impact of the EFTA 

ments. 

Deals, rather than policies, governed the British bilateral tariff 
agreements with the various Scandinavian countries. The immediate 
impact is on the United Kingdom. Domestic interests are leery of 
damage from the British tariff cut in pork products, British igor’ 
fears it will get the brunt of competition from Swedish paper prod- 
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ucts and the British as well as the Norwegians have yet to settle some 
differences on fisheries. ‘ It will require stamina on all sides to resist 
retreat from these bilateral arrangements. The real impact will be 
felt when and if a greater effort is made to develop common policies’ 
on removal of tariffs, quotas and other barriers against agricultural 
and fisheries products. These are now exempt from the provisions. 
for dismantling restrictions on industrial goods. (On the latter, as 
has been pointed out, the tariff and quota cuts are scheduled to keep 
pace with reductions in the Common Market.) 

One of the chief obstacles to Franco-British agreement during the 
Maudling negotiations was French insistence on harmonized tariffs 
and British difficulty in accepting them. French apprehension cen- 
tered on fear of trade deflections and distorted competition which 
could result from wide tariff differences among member countries. 
The French felt that these dangers could only be averted by a com- 
mon external tariff. The British wanted to place more reliance on 
the self-discipline of partners to balance the disparities in internal 
tariffs and to prevent widespread differences in the costs of materials 
and semimanufactured imports from outside the Free Trade Area. 

The British position (which is now the modus operandi of the 
EFTA) must be implemented by a system of origin controls. In other 
words a system must be established to prevent a third country from 
shipping goods into one of the low-tariff nations among the Seven, 
= a way of getting them in, duty free, to a high-tariff country such as 

ritain. 

The origins control system is admittedly a brake on free trade. Its 
effects are going to be felt increasingly by the Seven nations due to 
widely differing tariff schedules. Austria, Portugal, and the 
United Kingdom have relatively high tariffs. Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland have generally low tariffs and Norway falls between the 
two groups. 

In order to enjoy trade benefits within the EFTA, the Seven mem- 
bers must therefore fulfill certain conditions in trading with outside 
countries. These conditions are set forth in rules for detection of 
goods in terms of origin. The rules are known as the percentage rule 
and the alternative process rule. 

A clear example of how the percentage rule could be applied in prac- 
tice, is contained in an article carried in the New York Times of 
December 14, 1959.% 

The origins problem arose because an outside country, for example the United 
States, could ship goods into low-tariff Sweden to have them reshipped duty 
free into Britain, the ultimate target of sale. 

To solve the problem, the Outer Seven have agreed on the 50 percent rule. 
That is, a manufactured item will receive free trade treatment only if it is 
wholly produced within the area or if at least 50 percent of its value was added 
by manufacture within the area. 

For example, a Swedish manufacturer of plastic products imports his chemi- 
cals from Germany with almost no Swedish tariff. He has a good product and. 
wants to break into the British and Austrian and Swiss markets. 

But his chemical raw materials represent about 55 percent of the price of his 
product. It does not qualify for free-trade treatment. 


*% Dispatch from Stockholm, by Edwin Dale, Jr., dated Dec. 13, 1959. 
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DEAL IS PROPOSED 


So he goes to his German supplier and proposes a deal. He says that if the. 
Germans will cut their price enough to bring his raw material cost down below 
50 percent they have a good chance of selling him a lot more chemicals in the 
future. And if they do not there is always the chance of buying the chemicals 
from Britain. 

' Thus, in one sense Germany is doubly discriminated against. But in another 
‘sense the German company has the opportunity of selling more than ever to 
Sweden—though probably at a lower price and profit margin. 

Unfortunately, however, the consumer gets no benefit, for if the Swedish plastic 
maker cuts his prices because of lower raw material costs then his raw mate- 
rial will once more amount to more than 50 percent of the price. ‘ 

In an age of technology and specialization, companies all over Europe use not 
‘only imported raw materials on which tariffs are low everywhere, but, far more 
important, imported semimanufactures. And tariffs vary widely among the 
‘countries on finished goods and “semis.” Thus, the possible ramifications of the 
‘two trading systems are almost infinite in their complexity and even puzzling to 
each individual company. 

The process rule is less limited in its application. It was devised 
to prevent an influx of cheap textiles from entering the area by appli- 
cation of a processing test. 

The impact of these rules and whether internal friction will prove 
inflammable, will, as has been stated, depend to a great extent on 
British accommodation to discomforts an disadvantages. 


V. Survey or Country ArriruDEs 


A. INTRODUCTION 


If there is any on contribution which a congressional study mis- 
sion can make to such a subject as the “economic politics” of Euro 
it lies in the reporting of conversations with officials, leaders of the 
banking, industrial, and labor fraternities, and keen observers of the 
current scene. Such a study mission has available to it the services 
of the specialists in the U.S. embassies and the good offices of the 
governments visited. It is under no pressure to make news and, if it 
can gain some measure of confidence on the part of those who are inter- 
viewed, it can gain insights which can be of value. To merit this con- 
fidence remarks cannot be attributed to persons, organizations, or na- 
tional Cie ae Although detailed notes of most conversations 
were taken, assurances were given and received in good faith that this 
rule would be followed. | 

After some 20 preliminary conferences held in the United States, 
featuring interviews with representatives of eight countries at the 
September meeting of the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, the following schedule of conferences took place: 


Country Interviews Peo 
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_ Not every country in either the Six or the Seven was visited. No 
implication is intended that all points of view were discovered or that 
there was no one left unvisited who could have added valuable com- 
ments. In the aggregate, however, the study mission feels that its 
thermometer was exposed long enough to take a reasonably fair 
temperature reading. 
B. MEMBERS OF THE six 

1. French attitudes 

History is perhaps more important in explaining the current 
climate of opinion on the Common Market in France than in any 
other country. The trend of opinion most frequently encountered was 
that “We've just taken what was for us a giant.step. Don’t push us 
too hard.” Or, as one prominent businessman said, in referring to the 
pene of accommodation with the Outer Seven, “Don’t shake the 

aby too hard.” 

_This attitude, at least on the part of many businessmen, cannot. be 
bere as intransigence. It is, in fact, for France, a highly liberal 
attitude. 

The study mission was often reminded of the tradition of decades of 
protection, stemming at least from the days of Colbert. The basic 
political fact was, according to businessmen, the traditional political 
power of French agriculture, which resulted in tariffs and high costs 
of food and raw materials. Moreover, industry was traditionally 
taxed at a high rate. The tariff-tax combination led in turn to an 
industrial demand for protection. 

Moreover, there are demographic factors. After 1820, France began 
to experience a long continued low birth rate. Indeed, it is difficult 
to recall that a hundred years ago France was a nation of 25 million, 
while Germany was one of only 12 million. Today France’s popula- 
tion is 44 million while West Germany’s is almost 52 million. 

After World War II French thinkers and leaders saw the need to 
break out of the chrysalis of protectionism. But the latter days of 
the Fourth Republic were times of instability, futility, disillusion- 
ment in existing institutions, and, on the part of the career civil 
service officials—who were endeavoring to chart a new course for 
France—extreme frustration. Forward-looking ideas proposed by 
responsible French officials sowed seeds but did not reap harvests. 

everal French thinkers and leaders had labored long for their 
vision of European unification when the European Defense Commun- 
ity suffered defeat at the hands of the French Assembly. In retro- 
spect, it is amazing that the forces of European integration could 
recoup their losses so quickly—this time through an economic rather 
than an avowedly political or military medium. The Suez crisis 
served as a catalyst, proving to many French thinkers the futility of 
a divided Europe. 3 

It required, however, the political power of the de Gaulle govern- 
ment to supply the motive for cohesion. This motive, strongly second» 
ed by Chancellor Adenauer, was Franco-German amity, mingled with 
ee desires to see a strong Europe, and a strong France in a strong 
Europe. 

It was not enough for France to sign the Treaty of Rome. Her eco- 
nomic house had to be put in order if she were to be able to fulfill 
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‘her treaty obligations. General de Gaulle was fortunate in having as 
his Minister of Finance Antoine Pinay, who saw clearly and pursued 
‘resolutely the measures needed to place France on a sound financial 
‘footing. It was his decision that resulted in a “surgical” rather than 
a “medical” approach, to France’s ills. The drastic devaluation of 
the franc was the result. It should be added that the difficult transi- 
tion was also aided by an excellent and trained group of administrative 
officials. Policy positions are often held by experts. ’ 

Throughout this period French industry was apprehensive. Yet 

circumstances were developing, the effect of which would be startling. 
A period of consolidation of industry and attrition of marginal pro- 
ducers was taking place. The French steel industry, which had timor- 
‘ously entered the European Coal and Steel Community, was provin, 
itself dramatically competitive with the best in Europe. Even the 
industry was seen to be competitive. The birth rate was taking a 
turn for the better. North Africa was yielding promises of new 
energy sources. 
__ The results to date, in terms of French business peychology, are 
dramatic. There is a new confidence. As one s sman put it, 
instead of being petulant for protection “like an old lady with her 
jewels,” French business today is “perky if not belligerent.” As a 
matter of fact, it has called for a more rapid pace in tariff reduction 
than that specified in the Rome Treaty. But it draws a line on 
thoroughgoing European integration. 

When the study mission was in Paris, the national French business 
organization, the Patronat Francaise made these points: 

1. The Outer Seven is an unworkable concept which cannot possibly 
cause any threat to the Common Market. 

2. The Outer Seven and the Six represent irreconcilable basic ideas. 

3. The oft-repeated statement of the Outer Seven that they do not 
wish to start an economic war in Europe reveals, in fact, a “secret 
hope to see this risk taken seriously.” But the Patronat writer dis- 
counts their ability to make war. 

4. The idea of the economic unity of all Europe is just a “facade.” 

5. “Nothing in the project of the Seven can be considered as a step 
forward along the road of European economic cooperation.” 

These points reflect the same kind of bias against British policies 
that the study mission encountered in many of its interviews. The 
reasons given for the bias varied and some were conflicting. Some 
felt let down by the British in the Suez crisis. Some felt that the 
bias was stronger in the business community. Others pointed out that 
‘in the summer of 1959 eight times as many French citizens visited 
Germany as visited England. There was a lingering feeling by some 
that the United Kingdom, in pressing for a Europewide free trade 
area in 1957-58, was really trying to prevent the creation of the 
Common Market. Still others felt that, although this might not be 
true, Britain had been wholly unrealistic in insisting on retaining its 

stem of commonwealth preferences: And some, such as the Patro- 
nat, felt that the Outer Seven represented an artificial entity, forced on 
the smaller members by Great Britain. The ironic situation exists 
that there .is today a closer rapport, both at the popular and top levels, 
between the ancient enemies, France and Germany, than between the 
old allies, France and Great Britain. 
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As for labor, the largest numerical force is the CGT, a Communist 
union, which opposes economic integration. But the membership, as 
far as specific issues are concerned, is relatively nominal. The work- 
ers are not vociferous. On the other hand the Force Oeuvriere and 
the Christian-Catholic Union, the two other major labor groupings, 
support economic integration. In fact many among their leaders 
would have preferred a more supranational organization than that 
oo by the Rome Treaty, something more along the lines of the 

uropean Coal and Steel Community. 

The Communist-dominated unions in Italy parallel the CGT in 
opposing integration and harmonization of policies. The major 
British and Scandinavian trade unions, for reasons apart from those 
of the Communist-led groups in France and Italy, have also been 
less than enthusiastic about economic integration. 

The expected result of the Common Market, in the minds of these 
moderate labor leaders, is a greater unity of continental European 
labor in its claims and goals. Perhaps this will not mean as great 
an effort to equalize wages and working conditions as had been 
thought. The study mission found considerable opinion to the effect 
that the overall wage-fringe benefits level was nearer uniformity in 
the Six than had been sup . Labor leaders realize that they have 
a difficult role ahead in balancing these conflicting objectives: (1) 
protecting their workers; (2) making it possible to sell goods at 
competitive prices; and 3) providing as full employment as is 
sible. While they downplay talk of concerted strike action, they fore- 
see ultimately a larger role for organized labor. 

They count on their international trade union organizations to help 
soften or eliminate the pressures of low-paid Italian workers moving 
into France and softening the labor market by the easy acceptance 
of substandard wages. ey do not foresee mass migrations deapite 
the mobility features of the Common Market. 

They foresee the danger of uneconomic cartelization and avow their 
determination to press for the application of the somewhat vague 
provisions of the ty of Rome. 

They rely greatly on the effectiveness of the Social Fund and the 
European Investment Bank to soften the transition of employees from 
affected industries into more competitive industries, 

They hope also that in the labor amalgam of the Six the Commu- 
nist unions of France and Italy will have a diminished importance. 

While expressi ng these a these leaders recognize that the voice 
of labor in the European Economic Community is a limited one. 
They are members of the Economic and Social Council, and are there- 
fore consulted on major problems. They also can arrange for such 
| ot proce to be discussed in the European Parliamentary Assembly. 

ut their major influence must come through the pressure they are 
able to exert on their own governments. ' 

Organized labor also has a common office in Brussels, with a perma- 
nent secretary. Under the auspices of this office, occasional trade 
union conferences are held, the most recent in November 1959. 
_ What the study mission did not probe was the probable effects of 
the new and massive infusions into the labor force which will take 


place after 1961, because of the dramatically increased birth rate. 
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This : Ma Devry a factor of French strength which will be increas- 
evident. 

Se aliv, as far as French moderate unionism is concerned, it ap- 
roaches the turbulent future with optimism, and with a determina- 
ion to solve problems as they arise, industry by industry, and com- 

modity by commodity. This philosophy applies not only to the 
affected industry problem but to that of competition from low-wage 
countries including be ars and the Iron Curtain countries, and to 
that of dumping of products at or near cost. 

As for investment in France, although accurate figures are not in 
the possession of the study mission, it is obvious that considerable 
activity is taking place. Talks with several bankers revealed many 
current inquiries on the part of American interests and a number of 
closed transactions, with a greater recent tendency toward bringing 
in French partners. The figure of 150 American firms in France was 
mentioned, without a precise time period being given. One spokes- 
man thought that the new American starts in France and German 
were about equal. Another referred to the new interest in French o1 
and gas, by saying that Paris was now the oil capital of the world. 

ere was no feeling that this movement would soon suffer attrition 
because of lack of labor or interested local partners. 

The big internal question marks ahead revolve about Algeria, possi- 
ble agricultural competition from Greece and Turkey if Hey are 
admitted as associate members, continued stability of the franc, placat- 
ing of French agriculture, and the extent of internal pressures from 
the many still highly protected segments of French industry. Finally, 
should mass distribution and merchandising begin to cut into the busi- 
ness of the innumerable small specialized shops of France, the political 

ures generated would pose a severe test to the determination and 
ortitude of the leaders of French Government, industry, and labor. | 

The big external question mark is whether France will remain 
adamant about refusing to encourage any special arrangement with the 
Outer Seven. On this issue France certainly is the key, so long as 
Germany, under Adenauer, places French-German intimacy in a 

riority policy position. Much is said to hinge on the thoughts of 
neral de Gaulle. By most he is said to be content to see the Com- 
mon Market remain merely an instrument of coordination, not of 
integration. But by some he is said to be capable of changing his 
position to greater progress toward moves spelling federation. And 
no one, tracing his positions on Algeria, can write off the possibility of 
some future de Gaulle prepare for bridging the gap between the Six 
and the Seven. Such would have to await settlement of the Algerian 
problem, continued confidence in French industry, and a period of 
smoothing of French hackles. Should these events and conditions 
occur, there is probably enough latent interest in a broader outlook 
to make a change of policy feasible. 


2. German attitudes 


The only firm conclusion about German attitudes that can be drawn 
from the study mission’s conference is that they reflect clearly the 
ambivalent economic position of Germany, which exports far more to 


the Outer Seven than to its partners in the Community. This does 
not mean that there is any prospect for a major policy reversal during 
the Adenauer regime. But there exists a remarkable diversity of 


Pre nor. 
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views in the governmental bureauracy, in the political field, and in the 
business community. This augurs the possibility of a German initia- 
tive in future policy decisions of the Community—but not in the 
immediate future. 

a) The basic political aim: The political aspect of German atti- 
tudes toward the Common Market is, at the moment, a dominant one. 
As one official asserted, the politics of the European economic scene 
will outweigh the iiiag Bbgiireen a factors so long as there is a Soviet 
threat. In retrospect, he continued, the last war was fought for the 
unification of Europe. Today, he concluded, “Europe is not an in- 
vention; it is a necessity.” On this basic philosophy, most Germans 
are today agreed. The desire of Chancellor Adenauer to see his 
country increasingly westward oriented is well known and widely 


is attitude explains the price paid by West Germany for the 
Common Market—the wheat agreement with France, inclusion of the 
overseas territories, the social fund, the development assistance for 
low-income areas, the principle of equal pay, escape clauses, etc. 

It also helps explain what is regarded as Adenauer’s greatest 
achievement—the termination of French-German rege Bar only at 
policy levels but, so far as the study mission could rve, at the 


The major division on the basic political thinking is with the So- 
cialist Party, which, although it supported the Rome Treaty, sub- 
ordinates European integration to unification of Germany. 

(b) Eaternal economic relations: When the subject changes to a 
discussion of contentment with the status quo, there is a greater degree 
of variety of opinion. 

Chancellor Adenauer is represented as being content with the Six, 
without qualification. 

His Economic Minister, Herr Erhard, has long been regarded as an 
apostle of more liberal trade, without the apparatus of institutions. 

ile he now accepts the Common Market, he hopes to broaden its 
relations on the most liberal basis, not only with the free trade area, 
but with all nations, 

Other German officials, while not following Erhard, nevertheless go 
beyond the Chancellor in their thinking, hoping to build, if not a 
“bridge,” either a “tunnel” or a “series of homogeneous piers” for a 
bridge. The latter suggestion is similar to EEC President Hall- 
stein’s pragmatic approach. 

There is, on the part of many German officials and private citi 
a respect and appreciation for the United Kingdom. On the politica 
level, this was embodied in the comment of an official that the British 
Commonwealth was not “artificial” but constituted an asset for the 
free world. The study mission was told that difficulties in Anglo- 
German relations had been exaggerated in the press. On the economic 
level, businessmen and officials express themselves as “greatly con- 
cerned.” Many reflect a determination to come to a solution in time. 
Indeed, one statement made to the study mission was that it was an 
objective of German policy to unite the two groups, on principles ac- 
ceptable to GATT. 

e time qualifications should not be omitted. German leaders are 
not seized with too strong a sense of urgency. They do not want to 
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press too hard. They realize that France will probably not be able 
to take too different a posture until more progress is made on the 
Algerian problem. The analogy of a former French official is sympa- 
thetically quoted—“France has just opened the bottle of economic 
freedom ; now you want her to down it in one gulp.” 

(c) community problems: The German business commu- 
nity is making the best of a second best situation. It is not unenthu- 
siastic about the Common Market—it looks forward to a doubling of 
demand in Europe—but its views on specific problems it is now facing 
indicate the area of future argument and stress. ! 

Againes au of a greater recent increase of from 
its five partners than of exports to them, German business leaders are 
restive against continuing high tariffs and low quotas in France and 
Italy. ey point out that a 10-percent cut of a 40-percent tariff 
leaves a 36-percent tariff which is still formidable. 

In conversations with German business leaders, the study mission 
was told that whereas about 80 percent of German tariffs were under 
10 peroetts only 24 percent of French tariffs were in that category; 
and that, on the other hand, only 2 percent of German tariffs were 


over 15 percent, while 64 percent of French tariffs exceeded 15 per- 


cent. 

The French and Italian quotas were mentioned in connection with 
their impact on the German automobile and chemical industries. 
What was described as a Peudspess of the machinery” was an instance 
when France gave Germany such belated notice of quotas affecting 
the Volkswagen that it did not have time to make the necessary ar- 


rangements. The German business and government community re- 


acted to what apparently was a delicate situation in a most restrained 
manner. : . 
_ The German business attitude toward cartels foreshadows a conflict 


with the Community’s bureaucracy in an area of key importance. The 
businessmen frankly state their basic assumption: an association, “en- 
tente,” or an “arrangement” is not_bad just because it is a cartel. 
They feel that the Rome Treaty, which merely states principles, is 
usable only in a period of transition. They feel that uniformly ap- 
plicable specific regulations are required before industry is made to 
come to heel; otherwise, the industry subject to the strongest national 
law on the subject will be discriminated inst. Therefore, they 
have pressed for such regulations. Although . there is a German law 
on the books, they have fought its implementation. They also point 
to the language of article 85 of the Rome Treaty which prohibits re- 
straints or competition “within the Common Market” and ask: When 
can it be said that a cartel is oriented toward foreign trade? What 
does “within the Market” mean? 

These attitudes find concrete implementation in an apparent trend 
toward reconcentration of the iron, steel, and. coa] industries, which 
have, since May 16, 1950, been subject to an avowed policy of decon- 
centration of the Allied High Commission. 
_ The issue of common currency is equally controversial, although 
much more remote. Some governmental officials and businessmen 
think that the Rome Treaty is weak on this issue, with each central 
bank having its own discount policy, and no machinery provided for 
achieving coordination or unity. On the other hand, ers feel that 
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this is impracticable so Jong as a government has “the sovereign right 
to inflate.” They feel that adequate coordination is being achieved 
through consultation among the central banks in the forum of the 
Bank for International Settlements in Basel. The day of a common 
currency, in their eyes, is Prager 4 remote. Nevertheless, Finance 
Minister Etzel initiated talks with his opposite numbers in the fall 
of 1959 to make progress in coordinating budgetary policy. 

Business has definite ideas about “harmonization.” It feels that 
the only areas for government intervention are taxes and social serv- 
ices. Private enterprise must, in their view, be free to make their 
costs competitive. ey stress the point that wages must be left free 
for bargaining, and each government should be free to adopt its own 

pulation policy. They are apprehensive that unions will want to 

argain upward to a common level in every category of benefit when 
in their opinion only the total “packages” should be considered.’ 
They foresee the adoption of the i Pr pay” principle which would 
affect substantially both the electrical-electronic and textile industries. 
Some observers are predicting that within a few years German 
workers will be demanding larger housing facilities to replace the 
present cramped apartments. Industrial leaders stress the point with 
regard to the free movement of labor that, as the immigration of East 
Germans diminishes, they are already inviting the inflow of Italian 
labor with one paid trip home a year. 

Like most European businessmen, the Germans prefer not to think 
of the problem of Japanese competition. Those who are willing to 
face it, however, recognize that they will have to deal with the problem 
in other ways than exclusion. Recently the importation of Japanese 
textiles reached the level of $40 million a year. While current satis- 
factory conditions in that industry were meeting complaints, the 
problem still exists. 

The impact of the eventual external common tariff is not feared. 
There will be some increases in costs of raw materials, which most 
businessmen feel are unnecessary. Nevertheless, while envying the 
United Kingdom for its low raw materials and food costs, they reco, 
nize the entrenched position of German farmers, They apparently 
are willing to pay the price of higher food costs in return for the 
generally conservative political orientation characterizing the rural 
community. 

3. Italian attitudes 


(a) Basie political attitude: The most striking fact about Italian 
opinion toward the Common Market is that Italy, a high tariff na- 
tion that might be expected to face harsher adjustments than Gers 
many and Benelux, and without the precise political orientation of 
France, is nevertheless perhaps the best. partner to date. Its. govern- 
ment and business leaders have supported the Common Market both 
in principle and in the hard details of tariff reduction and quota 


*® Italy's reluctance on the French proposal to double next year’s tariff cuts from 10 to 
20 percent, on the Commission’s proposal to extend the next round of tariff cuts worldwide, 
and on progress toward a common agricultural policy may change this current assessment; 
In view of its-own economic problems, however, the record to date is still. impressive. 

Report of recent position in New York Times, Nov. 23, 1959.) 
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_ Italy’s dedication stems partly from its exposed territorial position. 

It feels with fervor the need for a strong and united Europe. This 
feeling, as will be illustrated later, does not exhaust its loyalties to 
broader allegiances, 

The chief dissidents regarding the policy of Common Market. su 
port are the Communists, The several centrist parties, including the 
strong Christian Democratic Party, favor the position. Even the 
Communist labor union, CGIL, has not actively opposed it. 

_ (6) Reasons for Common Market support: Apart from the basic 
litical orientation above described, Italy’s general support of the 
Cooma has roots in several different factors. 
_(I) Its leading industries have been prorared for an emergence 
rotectionism and autarchic self-sufficiency. Increasingly since 
1948, industries such as automobiles, mechanical products, and chemi- 
cals, have adopted modern methods and large scale operations. 
Even the steel industry, which might be expected to fear the power 
of the Ruhr, has developed confidence as the result of its experience 
in the Coal and Steel Community. The lure of large markets is in- 
ereasingly appealing at a time when the importance of agriculture 
is diminishing. 

(iT) From the labor point of view, several factors combine to favor 

the Common Market. The labor supply is plentiful, too plenti- 


ful. It is “supple,” with the rural = lahore gy capable of easy adapta- 


tion to industrial procedures. total wage differential, social 
benefits included, is not too great, compared to Ttaly’s artners. The 
existence of the social fund for vocational training will be of specific 
help to Italy’s prensing problems in southern Italy. 
dirt) The Market is favored by conservatives and centrists by 

reason of their hopes that association with the other five nations will 
bulwark Italy against pressure from the left. 

_ (IV) A final factor is that Italy’s economic house has been put in 
order. Its gross national product has been increasing 5 percent a year 
since the war, even having an increase of 4 percent in 1958 when most 
of Europe could boast only 2 percent. Its balance of payments has 
ehanged from a serious deficit in 1948 to the point where it now has 
reserves of about $3 billion. It has had a balanced budget since 1947, 
with a small debt, a stable lira, and a slightly declining cost of living, 
combined with an increase in wages because of an increase in pro- 
ductivity of 4 to 5 percent a year. The real income of the 
average employed worker has risen from a base index of 100 in 1953 
to 123 in 1959. 
(ce) External attitudes: The prevalent Italian attitude of responsi- 
ble government and business leaders can best be described by the over- 

hrase, “outward looking.” 

- Italians are conscious of the need to establish a better arrangement 
with the Outer Seven. This attitude is dictated by both economic and 
political reasons, Half of Italy’s exports go to non-Common Markets. 

ts Under Secretary of vig Affairs, Signor Folchi, has stated the 
view that the only solution for Europe is an economic association of 
all OEEC countries. Foreign Minister Pella feels also that there is 
need fora continental integration. 
Italy also seeks an enlargement of its rolein the Community, Al 
with Benelux it desires a stronger voice in the forum of the Six. It 
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is significant that it is Foreign Minister Pella’ who has suggested 


more frequent discussions of political matters, going behin 
affecting the problems of the Six with each other. 

The same outward orientation has characterized the Italian atti- 
tude toward the possible association with the Community of Greece 
and Turkey. It recognizes the political need to welcome them into 
the Community notwithstanding the fact that this will involve de- 
mands on limited funds for development which might otherwise be: 
concentrated in Italy. 

(d) Internal problems: Italy’s two largest problems are its 2 mil~ 
lion unemployed and the development of its underdeveloped southern 
half. Despite the general economic progress in Italy, the gap between 
north and south has not been narrowed. It is in the low income, 
illiterate, rural south that communism is making substantial gains. 
To cope with this problem, Italy has established a $2 billion 10-year 
program, aiming toward locating new industry, reclaiming and irri- 


gating land, and training future workers. The Community, with its 


prospect for industrial growth elsewhere as well as southern Italy, 
and with its institutions of the social fund and the European Invest- 
ment Bank, is a vital factor in its aspirations. At the moment, despite 


‘a theoretical difficulty for an Italian worker from the south getting on 


the communal list of a northern city, movement has increased to a 
degree described as “alarming.” The difficulty is not with trained 
workers, who can be absorbed, but with the untrained. 

The middle and small businessman has not as yet been alarmed 
by his prospects, but it is expected that he may be subjected increas- 
ingly to the pressures of competition, modernization, and special- 
ization. 

The business community lists as one of its major problems the 
Italian. system of bank credit, claiming that the requirement of a 
40-percent deposit by commercial banks with a central bank, and the 
limiting of commercial banks to short-term credit, shackles business 
growth to an undesirable degree. On the other hand, the participa- 
tion of Swiss banks and the extension of credit for capital goods by 
German suppliers relieve the situation. The pace of new invest- 
ment seems to continue, notwithstanding credit conditions. Since a 
new law was passed 3 years ago, some 300 new firms have located in 
Italy, including 50 U.S. companies. The Italian business com- 
munity welcomes such investment. Indeed, it has expressed concern 
because the mechanical industry in the other five nations is alleged 'to 
have access to better financing and to have a disproportionate oppor 
tunity for American partnership. 

This comment is made in connection with the issue of accelerating 
the Community’s transition period. One businessman, viewing the 
Drcaet with apprehension (in the absence of American cipital), 
said— 

It is absolutely necessary to anticipate a massive investment of many hun- 
dreds of billions of lira to modernize the mechanical industry. is 

He was pessimistic about accelerating to a gh shorter than 10 
i ; cont are others, however, who think that acceleration is 

evitable. 
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Another major problem concerning businessmen is harmonizing 
Italy’s fiseal system, which is based on a cumulative purchase tax. 
This, as has been earlier noted, is criticized as artificially stimulating 
vertical integration and is prejudicial to Italian exporters competing 
with the French. 

A secondary fiscal complaint is what was described as “social fis- 
cality.” Specifically what. was meant was the levying on industry 
of all social insurance irc, including those for farmers, rather than 
charging such nonindustrial costs to the general budget. 

Lack of energy is a problem to industry in Italy, a coal and oil im- 
porte. Industrialists complain vehemently about the taxes levied on 

th energy sources. In the case of fuel oil, they claim that the tax is 
ht times that levied in Germany. 

o what extent mergers and ententes are going on is not known 
with accuracy. The movement is substantial as is indicated by the 
ment between Alfa-Romeo to assemble the Dauphine for Renault 
in Italy, the licensing of Innocenti to manufacture Austin models in 
Italy, and the cross-marketing agreements of Fiat and Simca. Other 
associational agreements have been reported, some of them includ- 
ing interests from more than two members of the Common Market. 
recent report in Mondo Economico, the study mission learned, 
stated that there were fewer merger and similar agreements among 
Italian firms than in any other Common Market country. There was 
only one such agreement as of October 1959, compared to 93 in 
France, 11 in Germany, 8 in Belgium, and 6 in the Netherlands. The 
delay in passage of a law to reduce the cost of changing the form of 
an enterprise has been cited as one cause for this difference in merger 
activity. 
4. Belgian attitudes 

Belgium is not very old, not very large, not very national, and not 
very neutral. It is deeply committed both to NATO and European 
economic a one of whose ancestors, M. Paul-Henri Spaak, 


is a noted Belgian. The Common Market is a vehicle of association 
which should, in Belgium’s eyes, enable it to increase its stature. Its 
Foreign Minister Pierre Wigny, remarkably enough, was the initiator 
of a suggestion that the Community accelerate its transition period. 

The study mission did not find much preoccupation with the problem 
of relationship with the Outer Seven. It should be borne in mind that 
most of Belgium’s trade is already within the Community. 

. The very understandable preoccupation of Belgium was with its 
own problem which, ironically enough, was created by its own 
fortune and aggravated by the accelerated industrialization elsew 
‘within the Community in its early stages. 

The problem is the very pressing one of industrial development. 
Since Belgium is both an industrial and a trading nation, it must re- 
main competitive in a rapidly changing scene. Its own good for- 
tune lay in the fact that its industrial plants survived the war almost 
intact. There was therefore no obvious need to en in capital in- 
vestment during its own boom postwar years. While other nations, 
many with U.S. help, were building modern industrial establishments, 
Belgium was content with its prosperity. Its research was. under- 
nourished. It preferred not to look ahead for threats to its coal and 
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textile industry. It became accustomed both to high labor and social 
costs and to the lowest tax levels of any Common Market country. 
With the double events of the recession in late 1957 and the coming 
to life of the Community, Belgium realizes that it must catch up in 
the race of competition. Although Belgium’s reserves are about $1.3 
billion, it is currently running a deficit of about 25 percent in its 
budget, and has the sizable burden of the Belgian Congo—a land mass 
80 times its size, with 14 million turbulent people, and the challengin 
problem of developing a satisfactory relationship in the heart o 
volatile Africa. e tax levels and discount rates are deliberately 
low to stimulate investment. 

It has turned, with all its energies, to trying to attract outside in- 
vestment, particularly American investment. 
~ In 1958 35 new American firms invested in Belgium, doubling the 
rate for the prior 2 years, and bringing the number of firms to 200. 
with a total investment of about $166 million. The first of these, Bell 
Telephone, had come in 1882. 110 of the 200 have been established 
since World War II. Approximately one-third are manufacturing 
enterprises; the remaining ones are trading, sales, service, or trans- 
portation operations. 

There have also been some licensing agreements concluded between 
U.S. and Belgian firms. 

For the most part the American enterprises have not been com- 
neg with preexisting Belgian firms, and thus have broadened the 

of the economy. 

Belgian assistance to new industries includes: 

_ (1) An organization in the Ministry for Economic Affairs to lend 
assistance to prospective investors. 

2) Selection of sites. 

3) Advantageous financing. 

4) “Tailored infrastructure” (such as transport facilities, waste 


i 1, and power supply). 
5) Cooperation of local authorities in taxes and amortization, 
tp two new laws in the summer of 1959 (being studied by the 
Community) which authorize: } 
(1) State subsidies to allow low-interest loans (with a floor of 1 
percent) to finance investment in real estate, plant and equipment, 
working capital, research and development work. : 
2) Guarantee of certain loans. 
8) State construction of buildings or purchase of real estate. 
4) Interest-free advances for work on prototypes, new products, 
and new processes up to 50 percent of the cost. 
te} Tax exemption of real estate for 5 years. 
6) Specially reduced interest rates in legally designated “develop- 
ment regions.” 
(7) State payment of part of the investment in buildings in develop- 
ment regions up to 20 percent. 
(8) Expropriation of land for industrial purposes. 
(9) State and local government participation in regional economic 
development companies. 
_ The Belgian effort also includes a trade and investment informa- 
tion center in New York; trade counselors in U.S. cities; useful pub- 
lications; and a Belgian chamber of commerce in New York.) 
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- As is the case with land, the Belgian experiment will be worth 
watching in terms of problems encountered and the success 
achiev: The previous effort to finance the closing of uneconomic 
Belgian coal mines and the retraining of workers from tax levies on 
by the Coal and Steel Community was not successful. More 
progress in this effort is now being reported. 


C. MEMBERS OF “THE OUTER SEVEN” 


1. Danish attitudes —Denmark has substantial economic interests in 
both the Six and the Seven. In 1958, 40 percent of its exports went to 
the Seven; 32 percent went to the Six. In the same year 40 percent of 
its imports came from the Seven; 36 percent came from the Six. In 
both imports and ex ry Germany and the United Kingdom each 
accounted for about thre -fifths of its bloc trade. 

It is obvious why, therefore, the modern hamlets debated for a year 
“to join or not to join” the Six or the Seven. ;' 
e factors which led to its choice to join the free trade area were 
its historical and trade ties with Great Britain; the decisions of its 
neighbors; lingering memories of German ambitions from Bismarck 
to Hitler; its reluctance to join a political grouping which might be 
dominated by France; its dislike of raising its outer tariff and therefore 
prejndienns its industries in third countries; and its fear of cheap 

r. 


Tt made its decision after obtaining a favorable arrangement with 
the United Kingdom on bacon and an understanding that West Ger- 
many would cathe disposed to retaliate. 

Nevertheless Denmark feels strongly that there should be, if not 
worldwide trade liberalization, at least a Europewide association and 
preferably an Atlantic area grouping. It fears the creation of vested 
interests in a division. It does not relish pen. such a specialty as 
shipbuilding to Germany or to the Netherlands. The major stumbling 
block to.a linking of the two groups is the failure to obtain a British- 
French agreement. With increasing confidence on the part of the 
French and a more realistic appraisal by the British, such an agree- 
ment may be possible. 

But the attitude of some Danish authorities is, in the words of one, 
“Time is ourenemy.” 

2. United Kingdom. attitudes 


(a) Toward Europe-—It may contribute to the understanding of 
Britain’s recent and present. positions in European economie politics 
to point out that it is In an era of flux as to its future role. In the past, 
so far as Europe was concerned, Britain could take it or leave it, 
always having decisive power to move into or away from the European 
scene and maintain a balance agreeable to it. This heritage lives on in 
the minds of many continental Europeans and contributes to past sus- 
picion of British motives. But the reality of this decisive check- 
mating power has been nonexistent for much of this century. The 
réalization of this fact has been only slowly but increasingly grasped 
by British policymakers. | 

As was explained to the study mission in a number of interviews, 
the intellectual, economic, and emotional ties of the United Kingdom 
run in three directions: The Commonwealth, Europe and the United 
States. Critics talk in terms of a “tendency to ride three horses.” 
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More sympathetic observers describe the situation, “We're always on a 
ife edge. The historic ties to the Commonwealth are still strong. 
As one Briton put it, there is hardly an English family without a 
relative pot in a Commonwealth country. Another stated 
that “memories are a little long,” and that the British remember a 
period when there was no military support except from the Common- 
wealth. As one official put it, “Despite the economics of it, if we had 
to choose today between the Commonwealth and Europe, we’d have 
to choose the Commonwealth.” , 
_ However, such statements indicate a consciousness of the possibility 
of a closer relationship to Europe. The Government, indeed, is very 
conscious of the growth potential of continental Europe and what it 
could mean to the future of Britain. It has conducted studies and 
stimulated such public discussion that some observers, referring to the 
willingness of the British public and industrial leaders to me 
art of a large European Free Trade Area, can only describe the new 
uropean orientation as “simply astonishing.” Some years ago it 
would have been unthinkable to conceive of a British Prime Minister 
saying, as did Mr. Macmillan on November 16, 1959, that. Britain 
“* * * is part of Europe—sharing in the life and tradition of 
Europe.” % Others repeat the observation of a continental European 
that “either the United Kingdom will be in Europe or there will be 
a Europe united against the United Kingdom.” It is ironical to note 
that at the time of the Suez crisis there was opinion in the Com- 
monwealth that the United Kingdom was getting too close to Europe. 

The third strain in British thinking is its desire for a special re 
tionship with the United States. It views with qualms the prospect 
of a “third force.” Its instinct is to “stick to the United States,” It 
has on occasion deemed that it could serve a useful function as an in- 
termediary between the United States and Europe. This perhaps ex- 
plains Britain’s feeling of hurt. when the United States, ralhed so 
vigorously to the support of the Common Market at every stage. The 
feeling is compounded when the United States responds. to the 
formation of the Outer Seven with less than equal enthusiasm. 

The United Kingdom has not, despite these conflicts in its views 
of its role, been merely a spectator of the European integration move- 
ment. It has always taken a leading role in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. It justifiably looks at. OREC as 
one of the great postwar achievements. When the European Defense 
Community failed to be ratified by the French Assembly, it took the 
lead in organizing, with the six nations who are in the Community, 
the Western European Union to insure orderly armament procedures, 
The potential of the organization, however, was never fully. realized. 

Today, Britain faces the challengi task of resolving its interests 
and. aspirations into a more clearly defined role. Perhaps the failure 
of the Maudling negotiations and the formation of the Outer Seven 
will prove to be catalysts in this reappraisal. 

(b) Toward the original free trade area negotiations—The only 
purpose served by a review of British attitudes in 1957 and 1958 
toward the Common Market and the Europewide Free Trade Area is 
to indicate the limitations and directions of future developments. 


% New York Times, Noy. 17, 1959, p. 1. 
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Although the history of the Maudling negotiations necessarily reveals 
some of the British motives and attitudes, there is some utility to a 
brief summary here. Not all Britons shared all these points of view. 
Taken together, however, they explain the British position. 
To begin with, the genius of British policy has traditionally been a 
tic one. Its preference for a system of laws built on cases 
rather than a code; its tradition of “muddling through”; its capacity 
for flexibility, the alchemy that produced a Commonwealth out of an 
empire may be cited as illustrations. Accordingly, it underestimated 
the pull of the ideal of ee integration, as developed by the 
theorists, logicians, and articulators on the Continent. 

Its pragmatic preference was corroborated by the failure of the 
EDC. Indeed, anyone who might, at the time of that debacle, fore- 
east a supranational organization of the stature of the Community 
would justly be labeled a visionary. The United Kingdom can hardly 
be ee; For feeling that a formalized structure of integration was 
not to 
' Moreover, Britain was unable to understand how occupation and 
defeat had affected the thinking of the continental nations. The Brit- 
ish did not feel, as did their neighbors across the channel, that the 
United States of America was a feasible model for integration. They 
ec much greater weight to the homogeneity of the American popu- 

ation and concluded that people were happiest when governed by 
their “own sort.” ie not see that Europe was ready for surren- 
der of sovereignty. eir basic philosophy—which logically has 
much to recommend it—was that self-government plus free trade 
would yield all the advantages of a suprastate edifice without the 
vantages. 
~ But occupation and defeat had profoundly changed the thinking of 
many on the Continent. As stated at the outset of this report, Euro- 
pean had come to feel, with no usable remnants of a per tat the aay 
ture that made sense was one of a strong and united Europe. Ad- 
mittedly, the motives were mixed; but the result was the same. De- 
feat and occupation could be ed pos by a new start on a new basis, 
 Belatedly, therefore, the United Kingdom came to see that integra- 
tion was a distinct possibility. It thenceforth labored for the Euro- 
free trade area. Such an arrangement had several advan- 
It would not involve, for Britain, surrender to nonnational 
institutions; it would give Britain a role in Europe; it would pre- 
serve such markets as the Netherlands and Belgium; it would avoid 
giving a double advantage to its chief competitor, Germany ; it would 
relieve the apprehension of the Commonwealth countries. and colonies. 
_ There were other miscalculations. Britain entertained high hopes 
for the free trade area until the fall of 1958. It was misled by the 
1956 French vote in OEEC endorsing the free trade area principle. 
. counted too much on an assist from Germany and from the United 
tates. 
_ In fairness to the United Kingdom, it should be said that the study 
mission discovered no evidence that, during the Maudling negotia- 
tions, the British desired to bring about the demise—or abortion—of 
the Common Market. The European Economic Community was ac- 


cepted as a reality, and even welcomed by many British. “As one 
Briton said, he endorsed the French-German alliance. If it turned 
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out to be anti-British, it was a pity, but a worthwhile price to pay to 
ive Germany links with the West and increase French self-respect. 
e present attitude is clearly that the British accept the Common 
Market, want it to succeed, int want the moat surrounding it to be as 
shallow as possible. 

(c) Toward the Outer Seven.—It was wholly understandable that 
the British should strongly endorse, if not initiate, the Swedish ‘a 

sals for an Outer Seven. It wasasecond best. It was welcomed by 

ritish industry—the Federated British Industries conditioning their 
assent on it being part of an effort to “build a bridge.” The Seven had 
the reputaton of thinking on the same wavelength. Britain’s trade 
with Europe (25 percent) was almost as much with the other Six (10- 
13 percent) as with the Community (12-15 percent). It might facili- 
tate eventual arrangements with the Community by (2) allowing 
German pressures to accumulate, (0) Pe wees a unit of seven na- 
tions for negotiating, (¢) encouraging the Community to adopt a rapid 

ace in its tariff-quota disarmament, and (d) preventing nations in the 

ter Seven from making separate arrangements. 

Although the emphasis is on the transitory usefulness of the new 
Free Trade Area, there is a considerable body of opinion that the 
Outer Seven is a viable unit. The reasoning is that the market is 
two-thirds that of the Six; that Scandinavia and Switzerland provide 
a good high-income market for British high-quality goods, while 
Britain is a good market for its partners; that Commonwealth sup- 
pliers of raw material to Britain will profit by increased production ; 
and that its real merit is its stimulus to greater efficiency on the part 
of British manufacturers. 

Nevertheless, no one claims the Outer Seven will be a utopia of 
trade. One businessman said that a microscope is needed to see the 
advantages. Another said, “Better than nothing.” 

A very prevalent business attitude on the Outer Seven, apart from 
a judgment on tactics or viability, is that the biggest irritation is 
— uncertainty. Businessmen do not know whether to expand 
in Britain or to duplicate facilities inside the Community. 

There does not seem to be general apprehension of widespread losses. 
Businessmen feel that they will continue to be competitive in the Com- 
mon Market, if tariff levels are set at a low level and that losses (x per- 
cent of a 12-15 percent of total exports) will be componente’ Wi 
increased trade in the Free Trade Area. rtain industries—vehicles, 
textiles, electrical, and metal-using—welcome the Outer Seven on its 
own merits, not just as a bridge. The fishing, leather, pulp, paper, 
and timber-using industries, others anticipating competition in s 
cialties (e.g., some Swedish steel products) and industries where added 
value is more than outweighed by tariff reductions are apprehensive. 

(d) Toward “the split.”—British thinking about the ge for, 
timing of, and method of building a “bridge” is extremely varied. 

The greatest consensus seemed to be on the point of the need for a 
bridge. The primary concern of the British is not apparently an 
economic one. Although businessmen talk of a “constricted market” 
and being “hurt somewhat,” their worry, like that of officialdom, is 
the political implications. They speak of danger or even “catas- 
trophe” for NATO and the end of OEEC. For example, they point 
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to the pressures which might be exerted to withdraw NATO nies 
from the Continent if haggling over tariff occupies the center of t 


In fact, the need for a rapprochement seems so obvious to many 
Britons that they assume one is inevitable, that the French could not 
and would not attempt to block it, that the United States should step 
in and provide leadership, and that the Community would have to 
pay 


As for timing, there is less consensus. While some deem an imme- 
diate solution vital, many take a calmer view. One official said that 
2 or 3 years would be a “very long” time. Another official said, “It’s 
always unwise to fuss too much mn time. We don’t want to gallop 
toward a bridge.” 
- When the architecture of the bridge is discussed, there are as many 
designs as architects. A partial catalog follows: (1) There is some 
tentative thinking about a Europe-wide customs union, with some 
adaptations and accommodations; (2) perhaps most Britons still hope 
to achieve an arrangement substantially like that of the original 
European Free Trade Area; (3) some prefer a solution in the context 
of the Atlantic Community; (4) others, including British industry 
leaders, are on eee a pragmatic approach, exploring with industry 
leaders on the Continent, on an item-by-item basis the possibility of 
building many small bridges; (5) some businessmen dislike the idea of 
specific arrangements, which lead to interminable haggling for ad- 
vantages, and feel that the only solution is a general reduction be- 
tween the Six and the Seven, with the reductions generalized in ac- 
cordance with the GATT; (6) finally, there is what is undoubtedly a 
minority British view which prefers a liberal Common Market to 
a large Free Trade Area. As one exponent put it, Britain “stands to 
gain more from a stable, Market than mucking 
around. 

(e) Attitude of Commonwealth countries.—There is no monolithic 
Commonwealth attitude. The countries have differing points of view, 
se their economic interests. Insum, however, most of them 
are apprehensive. 
ah) The Commonwealth countries in the Temperate Zone (Aus- 

ia, New Zealand, Canada, and the Union of South Africa) fear 
that the Common Market will mean an intensified protection of agri- 
culture. The German-French wheat agreement is an instance of their 
eoncern. The Common Market is a big market for some of the Com- 
monwealth nations. For example, Ghana’s cocoa exports to the Com- 
mon Market accounts for about 25 percent of its total. A figure of 15 
percent of total exports going to the Common Market is not unusual. 

(II) Textile ex rs in India and Pakistan fear that French and 
German tariff levels will affect their exports to Benelux. 

(III) Tea and coffee producers in Cayton: India, and Pakistan fear 
a loss of exports to The Netherlands because of increased tariffs. The 
fact that duties in France and Germany will decline is of small com- 
fort since internal revenue taxes are just as difficult to hurdle. 

~(IV) All of the Commonwealth countries are concerned over the 
fate of list G. For example, Canada would like to develop a conti- 
nental. market for its aluminum—but aluminum is on list G. 

(V) Such tropical countries as Ghana, India, and Pakistan fear 
the impact of the preferential treatment given the competing French 
overseas territories, 
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As for Commonwealth attitudes toward the Outer Seven, their 
access to the United Kingdom continues as before and their trade with 
the Six will be on the same tariff terms. They will lose their 
preference in the United Kingdom on industrial goods and raw mate- 
rials, but not on agricultural commodities. What concerns them more 
than this—which is said to be of slight impact—is the possibility of 

ements similar to the British-Danish agreement affecting bacon, 
blue cheese, pork luncheon meat, and canned cream. By fortunate 
happenstance, none of these products competes with the Common- 
wealth, except that Canada would hope to export bacon upon the 
removal of dollar restrictions. However, there would be more serious 
implications following from agreements between Denmark and Swe- 
den, Denmark and Germany, etc. : 

(f) Attitudes of colonies—The British colonies are not unhap 
about the Common Market itself; it is the terms of association wi 
the overseas territories that give great cause for concern. 

The Outer Seven is of minor importance to the colonies; their annual 
exports to the Seven are of the order of 10 million pounds. But their 
exports to the Six are approximately 120 million pounds. 

The —— is concentrated in the African colonies. East Africa 
is a coffee-producing area. West Africa is primarily an exporter of 
oil, seeds, and cocoa. ‘Timber is also important. 

The colonies take a dim view of advice to “wait and see till harm 
develops.” They feel that there is far more urgency of some arrange- 
ment than in the case of big business. The urgency arises out of the 
creation of vested interests. They point out that the French terri- 
tories, finding their market enlarged from 50 million people to 170 
million or more, are naturally wasting no time in massively increasing 
their plantings. 

Their hope is that, apart from “building a bridge,” there will be 

d will on both sides and systematic friendly discussions without 
elay. The British have a good liaison with Belgian and French 
authorities. Such an organization as the Committee for Technical 
Cooperation South of the Sahara might well be helpful in promoting 
a series of talks among the interests involved. Such “conversations 
on mitigation” should not ignore the similar problems of Latin Amer 
ica and possibly other countries. What might eventuate could include 
lower tariffs for the key commodities or arrangements to allow non- 
associated countries to share in the increased markets of the Com- 
munity. 

(g) Reports from five English and Scottish cities—In addition to 
its series of meetings in London with officials, leaders of industry. 
banking, and labor, the study mission was fortunate in having one of 
its members attend separate meetings in five major cities outside Lon- 
don. Capsule summaries of these meetings are included to indicate 
different shadings of attitude. 

Glasgow: The prevailing attitude toward the new European Free 
Trade Association was that the ultimate aim was still “reconciliation 
of the interests of the Outer Seven and the Common Market coun- 
tries.’ The hope was expressed that U.S. trade interests would be 
kept in mind. Opinion differed as to the time period which might 
be involved to obtain the ultimate aim. A basis for hope was thought 
to exist in the “second thoughts” Germany was reportedly giving her 
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undivided support of France. Germany and the Netherlands were 
looked upon as the most likely leaders in any reconciliation effort. | 
- Business was said to be overwhelmingly behind the Stockholm Con- 
vention, although a small majority of British businessmen polled by 
the Federation of British Industries had earlier favored British par- 
ticipation in the Common Market. In reg it was felt that the 
ambitious “harmonizations” of the Common Market would have been 
difficult to deal with. 

As was indicated by businessmen in London, the Scotch business- 
men felt that it was dangerous to generalize about impact but had no 
doubt that the net effect of the EFTA on British industry as a whole 
would beadvant: us. 

Edinburgh : The desire for the eventual joining of the two blocs was 
also expressed here, with a recognition that France would still resist 
such a move. In assessing the impact of the “split,” it was thought 
that the only large British sufferer would be the pulp and paper 
industry. 

' Manchester: Conversation in this industrial center was optimistic 
about the possibility of a merger between the Six and the Seven in 
3 to 5 years. 

Liverpool: The interest of the Commonwealth in a possible merger 
was discussed here, with the feeling expressed that Australia and 
New Zealand would welcome a merger because of increased prospects 
for trade. The conclusion emerging from the meeting was that Com- 
mon wealth considerations would not prevent an ultimate merger. 

Birmingham: Here, too, merger was seen as a future result of the 
creation of the two groups “just as raindrops on a window eventually 
run together.” 

The specific attitudes of some representatives of the important 
British automobile industry were expressed. Scandinavia was looked 
on as one of the best European automobile markets. No fear was 
apparent that French and German car industries would become a 
bigger threat. Indeed, it was felt that the reverse might prove to be 
true: that France, Germany, and Italy might become so involved in 
competing with one another that they would be less able to export 
successfully. Examples cited were not so much of competition as of 
steps hindering competition—alleged French interpretation of quota 
regulations so as to reduce car imports from io talian retaliation, 
and disputes between Belgium and the Netherlands concerning car 
assemblies. 

A representative of the kitchen utensils industry expressed concern 
over the fate of many smaller industries if Britain became part of 
any Europe-wide free trade area. 

An interesting development was noted in the discussion concerning 
an agreement, notwithstanding the two blocs, between British and 
European nonferrous metal manufacturers, under the auspices of 


the OEEC. | 
‘VI. Tue Fourvure or Free Worry Economic Porrtics 


A. THE “BRIDGE” ISSUE 


_ One of the problems hindering intelligent, cool, and | restrained 
analysis of the economic and political problems discussed in this report 
is the ease with which all of them have been capsuled into the one 
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word, “bridge.” It is the considered opinion of the study mission, 
having used the word for months, that it is not only a useless word in 
this context, but it bars further thought. 

This further thought will be the attempt of the following comments, 
which seek to test the popular assumptions of a “split” and the im- 
plications of a “bridge.” | 

The study mission found many people who have expressed them- 
selves as gravely concerned over the poritina! implications of two 
economic groupings in Europe. These thoughts have been, it is hoped, 
accurately reported in the foregoing pages. It is remarkable that 
very few, if any, of the persons interviewed based their opinion, when 
pressed, on the economic impact. It is further a matter of interest 
that the economists and business leaders consulted placed their argu- 
ment on political grounds just as did the political leaders. 

The most persuasive rationale was that there would be political 
implications because there would be irritations over the inevitable 
tariff discrimination and trade distortions. These, it was argued, 
would produce increasing recriminations, ill feeling, and bitterness. 
The result would be troop withdrawals and, it was clearly intimated, 
separate political groups pursuing different political objectives. 
Others state what they considered an immutable law: that political 
differences always follow economic differences. 

The study mission, while acknowledging that participants in the 
scene may well have a more realistic pm vee ig is of the opinion that 
this political deterioration need not happen. It does not feel that the 
limited factual analysis which can be made at this time justifies extreme 
emotional and political overtones if those concerned keep a sense of 
oom wig tt look to the facts, and labor with good will for a common 
goal. 
By asense of perspective is meant two points of reference. The first 
is that a European nation in one of the two groups is surrendering a 
position where it faced, on the average, rather high barriers and large 
quotas, shared by all its competitors, in dealing with another European 
nation. In exchange, it finds that it can deal with that other nation, 
under present and prospective conditions, on somewhat better terms; 
the fly in the ointment is that a few other nations have even better 
terms; but there is the solace of new preferential terms with other 
customers in one’s own groups. . 

The outsider may be partoied for not perceiving a catastrophe, 
But the six European nations who are not in either group may also be 
pardoned for taking with a grain of salt—indeed, a soul or two—the 
pleas for a “bridge” between the Six and the Seven. They might, with 
justification ask: If European unity is at stake, where are we? In 
outer space ? 

The second point of reference is the Soviet Union. It would appear 
to the study mission that Western unity were a fragile vessel if eco- 
nomic problems of the magnitude probable—given a certain amount 
of good will and sensible trade policies by both groups—could shat- 
ter it. Indeed, the threat to NATO’s solidarity in the recent past has 

@ serious one, with no economic connotations. If the political 
will on the part of Western nations is strong enough, the economic 
pulling and hauling between two groups will be of minor importance. 
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If, on the contrary, the political will of these nations is weak or di- 
vided, it will not matter how happy its exporters and importers are. 
The second proviso invoked by the study mission is that the facts be 
respected. Admittedly, there are too few facts at present and too lit- 
tle in the nature of logical analysis. But reference should be made to 
the economic reasoning of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for car ©, summarized above ** under the caption “External Im- 
pact.” The facts, the assumptions, and the logic of this study seem 
eager op The conclusion is reasonable that no country in either 
loc will be the victim of serious disadvantage, particularly if the 
Common Market external tariff is lower than the simple arithmetic 
average. The study mission adds that in no country which it visited 
did it meet var’ government official or industrial leader who foresaw 
a serious disadvantage for his country. If the United Nations study 
and the study mission’s impressions are correct, then either there is 
no meaningful “split” in Europe, or Europe can be split by trivia. 
The third proviso in the study mission’s assessment of the future of 
Europe is that national, supranational, and industrial leaders labor 
with good will for a common goal. They have demonstrated that, 
when sufficiently motivated, they can do this most effectively, even 
against formidable odds. Tt would seem an adventure in futility if 
not disaster for the governmental leaders, the business and labor 
leaders of 13 nations, to pour months of time, energy, intellect, and 
ne into an effort which would consist—if indeed such is feas- 
ible—of a series of arrangements cunningly devised to be of major 
benefit to the participants, but of major detriment to other free world 
partners, whether the objective be a Europewide Free Trade Area or 
a network of arrangements falling short of that. 


B. THE EUROPEAN IDEA AS A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE IN FREE WORLD 
ECONOMIC POLITICS 


__ If the immediate erection of a specific “bridge” between the Six and 
the Seven should not be the primary objective of European economic 
politics, what are the priorities ? 

- The opinions of the study mission are submitted with the full 
knowledge that non-Europeans may be deemed intruders in this area 
but with the realization that the United States has a stake in Euro 
just as Europe has a stake in the United States as copartners in the 
enterprise embracing all of the free world. 

It should be made clear that the study mission has come to appre- 
ciate and value the extent to which the goal of a united Europe has 
seized the imagination of Europeans. The concept has already demon- 
strated its dynamic force; there is no reason to suppose that it cannot 
continue to be one. The point made by the study mission is that dur- 
ing the period immediately ahead there are other objectives which can 
be more fruitfully pursued, with benefit to both the aspiration for 
European unity and the needs of the free world of which Europe is 
a keystone. 

e period immediately ahead, therefore, may be a time for relaxing 
the efforts to force a unified European economic structure. It may 


* Chapt. III, pt. B, sec. 2, subsec. a. 
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well be a time for creating the conditions which will in the future 
make such a structure more soundly built and at less cost. ‘ 

The areas for priority effort, in the opinion of the study missi 
are the following. There is no point to trying to list them in order o 
importance. The best efforts of all concerned are demanded in each 
area simultaneously. 

1. Perfecting the internal arrangements within both the Common 
Market and the Free Trade Association. Neither free-world unity 
nor European integration will benefit by a complete or partial failure 
of either group. e capacity of each group to adopt liberal measures 
toward nonmembers will be limited by the success achieved by each 
in meeting internal problems. 

2. Adopting policies of tariff reduction and quota disarmament to- 
ward nonmembers that will exceed previous estimates. In a sense, 
if a specific bridge is not feasible in the immediate future, the best 
substitute for allaying resentment and suspicion is a dramatic enlarg- 
ing of horizons by both groups—even at some internal sacrifice. This 
sacrifice is a small enough price to pay to restore the climate of unity 
to the European scene. Bich action would minimize the present 
frictions; would reduce the extent of “bloc-hopping” investments that 
would become vested interests in a dual Europe; and would lessen 
7 impact on nonmembers of both groups. 

. Exploring with sympathetic understanding possible bases of as- 
sociation with the nonmember states of Europe. There may even 
limited areas where joint action on the part of the two groups towa 
the low income nations of Europe is possible. Such joint action would 
be tangible evidence that there was at work a sense of united European 
responsibility. 

4. Although not in the economic field, and therefore beyond the 
scope of this report, a renewed interest in NATO, a closer partnership 
in discussion, planning, and execution would do much to further the 
objective of a unified ee, 

5. Devising a proper orum and organ for Europeanism in the 
broadest sense. is objective is a specific one, concerning which 
much has recently been said and written. There is a need for closer 
analysis of structure, purposes, and procedures. The consensus of 

ublic discussion is that there is a need for something but there is a 
ack of precision in spelling out details. The study mission is of the 
opinion that the creation of the proper vehicle is a matter of utmost, 
urgency and therefore submits the Siowee proposal, which draws 
much from the thinking of others, but attempts to face some problems 
which are usually ignored. 

The proposal was drafted prior to the announcement by the “West- 
ern Big Four” of an informa] 12-country economic conference to be 
held in Paris in mid-January 1960, The purpose of such a confer- 
ence is “to consider the need for and methods of continuing consulta- 
tions” among the industrialized nations of the West on the problems 
of trade and aid.** 

The proposed conference should be a useful occasion to discuss 
the range and priority of needs, the appropriate vehicle for consider- 
ing these needs, the desired participants and methods of operation: 


»™ New York Times, Dec. 22, 1959, 
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The study mission hopes that the following presentation will make 
a contribution to the exploration which should be taking place in the 
immediate future. It underscores its conviction that time is im- 
portant, and that action need not await the development of perfect 
procedures in all areas of need. 


©. PROPOSAL FOR AN INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS’ ECONOMIC FORUM 


1. The necessity 


a) The creation of the two economic groupings in Europe has 
underscored the need for a forum embracing all European nations in 
which continued discussions could take place relative to minimizing 
friction. It must be more than a representation from the two organ- 
ized groups. It must provide a forum also for the European non- 
members. It must be open, should circumstances make it feasible, 
to ge sr countries now considered not to be in free Europe. 

b) There is a continuing need for factfinding, ay ong studies, 
and the formulation of standards. These duties, in the words of one 
Sexctar gt European who is intimately associated with the Common 

arket, can best be done “by a regional institution which is not re- 
gionally minded and which can do detailed work.” 

(c) There is a new need for an effective outside “conscience” for 
both the Common Market and the Free Trade Association. There will 
be temptations for both groups to solve their common problems by ar- 
rangements which may create greater problems for others. There will 
also be temptations for both ed to resolve internal problems by 
tolerating laws, regulations, controls, “accommodations,” which in the 
agere may neutralize quota removals and tariff reductions, Al- 

ough no interference with sovereignty could be tole there is a 
need for the true competitive situation to be viewed by all. 

(d) oe need is for the Free Trade Association and 
the Common Market to avoid the impression that the interests of 

rimary producing countries outside their areas of commitment are 
ing ignored and discriminated against. Such a forum and organ as 
are contemplated by this proposal would be able to engage in detailed 
studies of impact and in full explorations of the possibility of mini- 
mizing fluctuations in prices. 

(e) A need recognized by very few in Europe is the problem of 
competition from low-cost countries. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous in the on than to adopt the thinking that “there is no 
place in Europe for Japan.” The forum of industrialized nations 
(and therefore, nations of relatively high income and purchasi 
power) would be able to discuss the dimensions of the problem an 
arrive at ways and means of arrival at a sensible solution. At the 
present time, each Western nation is operating unilaterally, with one 
nation attempting to shift burdens to another. This is an irrational 
and self-defeating process, both for the receiving and the shipping 
countries. 

- (f) The need for the industrialized countries to coordinate their 
efforts on behalf of the underdeveloped countries and territories has 
been the subject of much discussion during the past year. Such a 
forum as that proposed here would encompass all industrialized na- 
tions. As will be later outlined, underdeveloped nations and inter- 


n- 
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national agencies should also have access to it. It would be an ate 
priate eae a to hear organized discussion relating to the needs of 
the underdeveloped countries, the priority of these needs, the extent 
of current activity by member nations, by the Sino-Soviet bloe and by 
rivate investment, and the current planning of member nations. 
Such discussions on a systematic basis could not fail to be helpful to 
each industrialized nation in its own planning for the future. 
2. The structure 

(a) Principles to be applied.—(1) The proliferation of multi- 
lateral agencies in the postwar era has reached the Dion where there 
is a bias against the creation of any new entity. The bias is almost 
an emotional one on the part of many. Certainly the resources of 
existing institutions should be weighed carefully before new pro- 

Is are made. 

(II) The second principle is that all Euro nations (i.e., QEEC 
nations) be included in the forum. It should be inclusive rather than 
exclusive. More than this, it must include all nations which have 
ee Fate important to contribute in terms of markets, credits, or 
technique. 

(IIL) What is overlooked in proposals for an Atlantic or solely 
European grouping is the fact that three of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing Europe, the United States, and Canada are: the primary 
producing ag | the underdeveloped areas, and the low-cost com- 
petition countries of Asia and the Orient. It would be shortsighted 
to establish a forum excluding any representatives from countries in 
these categories. It must not be industrial, all white, or all 
northern. 

(IV) On the other hand, if it is all inclusive, the possibility of 
arriving at action-stimulating conclusions will be remote. It must 
be a grouping having common goals, values, and methods of 

rocedure 


(V) It must not have such a political orientation as to alienate and 
exclude neutral and uncommitted nations. 

(>) Analysis of possible alternatives.—The first principle is to 
utilize to the greatest possible extent existing institutions. This dic- 
tates an inventory of such institutions measured against the last four 
principles. With these criteria in mind, and with no intent of under- 
SERRE the value of the work being done, the following appraisal 
is made. 

The Six and the Seven, or both in combination, although important 
components of any such forum, are not broadly enough based. 

NATO is politically oriented, and properly so. However, such 
nations as Sweden, Austria, and Switzerland would be automatically 
excluded. This defect, for the purposes above outlined, is a serious 
one. 

Such organizations as the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the new International 
Association, and the GATT possess skilled personnel and invaluable 


experience and knowled ey should be able to contribute much to 
any forum. And yet the functions of the forum are broader than 
the functions of any of these organizations, while their membership 
is broader than that demanded by the functions of the forum. 
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The idea of an Atlantic Community seems excessively limited by a 
phic concept, to the prejudice of the several ctions con- 
is eliminates all existing possibilities except the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. The defect of this institution is 
that it is only European. The United States and Canada are merely 
associate members. | oe the OEEC has inherited some disfavor 
as the result of both the attempt and the failure of the Maudling 
negotiations. Nevertheless, the question must be asked whether or not 
the personnel, resources, and esprit of the OEEC are capable of use in 
the new concept. In terms of size and experience it comes closest to 
the proposed forum. Are the objections capable of being surmounted ? 
e study mission believes that the OEEC is capable of being so 
reconstituted and oriented as to fulfill the needs above outlined. Its 
ast experience, as a coordinator, which has resulted in the 
riendly and constructive accommodation of nations’ fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, is a powerful recommendation. Out of its friendly 
give-and-take procedures has grown an unwritten but effective com- 
mon code of civilized economic behavior. Its core of experienced 
international civil servants is another consideration. Still another 
is the technical studies in safety, hygiene, and productivity for which 
there is a continuing need. Its adjunct, the European Monetary 
Agency, stands ready—as a good insurance policy—for the crises of 
monetary difficulties. No one advised the study mission that OEEC 
should be abolished, although all agreed that it was in a state of 
suspended animation. Here, then, is a valuable resource which should 
not quickly be dismissed. A more detailed analysis of the structure, 
procedures, and_ accomplishments of OEEC is contained in the ap 
pendix (Appendix I), as well as an organization chart (Appendix J). 


The proposal, therefore, as far as structure is concerned, is: 


(A) That OEEC be expanded under a name appropriate to designate 
the enlarged membership, which would include, in addition to existing 
members, the United States, Canada, Japan, India, and a Latin Ameri- 
can country such as Brazil. The criteria of these and additional ad- 
missions should be enough experience with industrialization, aid, and 
trade to be of either substantial material or technical assistance. 

(B) That the closest continuing liaison, if not formal association, 
be maintained with appropriate divisions and officials in the United 
Nations, World Bank, International Monetary Fund, and Interna- 
tional Development Association. 

(C) That either rotating membership (on the analogy of the 
Security Council of the United Nations) or permanent membership 
on the basis of fair representation be given to pri roducing 
and to underdeveloped nations in the Sollowing areas: the ar East, 
South Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 

By That a permanent observor status be accorded GATT. 

_ (E) That, in addition to national membership, representation be 
given to the Common Market, the Free Trade Association, and to 
other regional organizations that may be formed. 


3. Methods of spares) Studies—The already valuable 
studies made by OEEC should be continued. New studies could in- 
clude progress and problems in trade liberalization; approaches to 
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commodity stabilization; progress, problems, and priorities in aid to 
underdeveloped countries; proposals to increase international liquid- 
ity; methods of distributing the burden of low cost imports. 
- (B) Confrontation and discussion.—Such problems as trade, aid 
fiscal policy, commodity stabilization, and low cost competition could 
be subjected to the processes of specialized group discussion, general 
discussion, and the type of friendly. confrontation that has proved so 
useful in the past. For example, each country, without prejudicing 
its special interest in aiding certain countries or its freedom of future 
action, could outline its general planning before its partners. After 
such a process, engaged in by all macenlaes and having the benefit of 
information from the international agencies, a more coordinated and 
effective enterprise in assistance would most certainly be possible. _ 
(C) Lack of supranational action.—It should be stressed that the 
hilosophy behind the proposal is international, not supranational, 
No surrender of sovereignty is contemplated. Any nation will be free 
to pursue its own course. But there will be a collective conscience in 
being which cannot fail to have a persuasive and constructive effect. 
(D) The forum should be a step toward a collective effort to ca 
out the objectives set forth above. The effort to implement multi- 
lateral foreign aid to underdeveloped countries should be foremost 


among these objectives. 


VII. Suaeestions ror U.S. Poticy 


A. IMPORTANCE OF U.S. ATTITUDES, ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS, 
AND LAWS 


What the United States does in the field of international economics 
influences very directly what all other free nations do. Even what it 
does in the field of domestic economics often has profound impact, 
This is not only because the United States is the largest free world 
market, but because it has earned the right to respect by its actions on 
the world scene for many years. It has played a major role, greater or 
lesser, in the creation oF most of the important international institu- 
tions in the fields of trade, aid, and finance. 

This pivotal role of the United States, is, however, often not realized 


by the American people. It is not enough for the executive branch to 


adopt and attempt to implement a policy without also securing the 
understanding and support of the people and their elected representa- 
tives. In the field of trade relations this is difficult because of the 
scope and complexity of the problems involved. In the future, it will 
be n for all Americans to be far more aware of the problems 
of international economics if the United States is to be able to play a 


‘consistent and constructive role in shaping the development of the 


free world. It is with these thoughts in mind that the study mis- 
sion submits recommendations on the three levels of attitudes, ad- 
ministrative action, and laws. 


B, ATTITUDES 
1. Business awareness 
It is ironic that the example which has spurred European business- 
men to an unprecedented pace of growth is that of the American 
businessman, He is still the model, the goal, and the standard. But 
for every aggressive, bold, ingenious American company exploring 
and developing new markets abroad, there are many to whom the 
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thought of export is just as foreign as the overseas opportunities 
themselves. 

There is, the study mission feels, a vast field to be exploited by 
business. The leadership should start within the business com- 
munity itself. A sustained program of education in the procedu 
mt and rewards of sea 3 directed toward middle and sm 

cula 


usinessmen, would pay i e dividends over a period of a few 


The large business enterprises must continually bear in mind the 
necessity for research, new design, and prompt innovation. More- 
over, the goal of a> productivity, under the spur of in- 
creasing competition, should be a foremost management objective. 
2. Labor awareness 


Labor unions can do much to educate their members in the eco- 
nomics of exports and imports. To the extent that their membershi 
understands this field and the nature of their competition, labor lead- 
ers can pursue responsible goals, Increasing uctivity should be, 
with labor as management, a prime nsible 
goals,” in terms of international competitiveness, means that—with 
certain exceptions such as industries retreating because of increas- 
ingly uneconomic sources of supply, obsolescence, or international 
competition in labor intensive industries—labor costs should not out- 
run productivity. To be sure, there is a need for measuring prod- 
uctivity that is as far from controversy as possible, and there will 
always be disputes as to both man ent and labor efforts, but 
increases in either prices or wages which de not take into account 
this factor are likely to prove self-defeating in the long run. 

This challenge to labor and management, in their own self-interest, 
can, like the enge to U.S. policies, be met only if all realize 
what is at stake. 

3. Public awareness 


Since the level of public understanding on any major issue sets the 
limits within which both the administration and the Congress can 
function over a long period, the highest general level of understand- 
ing is required for ee of the most farseeing policies. Export 
trade has relatively unimportant in the U.S. economy, accounting 
for about 4 percent of its national product. Except on rare 
occasions the American public has not focused on the importance 
of being good traders. Being good traders is intimately associated 
with being a responsible free world leader. Not only is the mainte- 
nance of a net export surplus important in offsetting the dollar drain 
of military and economic assistance programs, but stable trade rela- 
tions with both developed and underdeveloped nations are the best 
kind of foreign relations. 

Too often the citizen on Main Street looks on foreign trade as an 
economic threat. He does not see the asset side of the question. 

Much has been written about the necessity for American young 
people learning more foreign language and science. There is also a 
pe for them to learn the basic facts of life in a world where nations, 
as they develop, will increasingly trade with each other. There is an 
ry for adults to extend their horizons. 

is is a task for the formal channels of education, and for the 
informal ones—chambers of commerce, service clubs, trade associa- 
tions, and labor unions. 
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Only if these three sectors of the U.S. economy develop the aware- 
ness of what it means to be a trading nation can there be a real “sea 
change” in U.S. policies. 


©. ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


The above comments are not meant to imply that there are no areas 
for positive action. The following recommendations will be deemed 
“liberal” by some, “reactionary” by others. They are made with the 
conviction that too many decisions and arguments are made on the 
basis of the philosophical label pinned to the ific proposition. 
Being “liberal” does not require the absence of ae pane ti on the 
basis of a nation’s interest. 

The following action recommendations are made without segre- 

ting those appropriate for the Executive and those for the Congress, 
for er reason that frequently action in the same area is required 

y both. 


1. Policy toward Ewurope 


The views of the study mission toward the Common Market, the 
free trade area, and a “bridge” have either been explicitly set forth 
or have been clearly implied. To summarize, the Common Market is 
a great experiment, launched with the plaudits of the United States, 
with substantial political value, and posing no inherently eco- 
nomic disadvantage depending on decisions yet to be made. Continued 
friendly interest from the United States should be maintained, but 
the friendly interest should not exclude firm, constructive criticism 
and advice where necessary. 

The United States, which has been ambivalent toward the Free 
Trade Association, the Outer Seven, should in the future extend the 
same friendly interest to it that it has to the Common Market. It, 
too, is about to be a going concern, and its partial or complete failure 
would be a catastrophe for the participants, Europe as a whole, and 
ultimately for the United States. Again, friendly support should, 
where warranted, be coupled with constructive criticism. 

As for the much mooted “bridge,” the study mission’s views have 
been set forth in detail in the preceding section. The United States 
should initiate at the forthcoming January 1960 informal economic 
conference and urge at the subsequent meeting of the OEEC, full 
discussion of reconstitution of OEEC for purposes cited earlier. 
The immediate object of the discussions might well be a “working 
party” to prepare a draft of a new convention for submission to 
the governments concerned. This project should be given highest 
priority with a new convention to be implemented by March. 

2. Impact data analysis 

To prepare for costae intelligently with both the Six and Seven, the 

S. Govetitiie should begin the systematic analysis of data on the 
impact of the original groupings on the United States. In the earlier 
discussion of this subject, it was noted that there is a lack of compre- 
hensive, up-to-date analysis of impact on exports to Europe, exports 
to third countries, imports, and American overseas investment. Re- 
cently, however, the U.S. Department of Commerce issued reports 
covering some of these phases. We urge that they be issued regeladly 
and made generously available. 
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3. Policy at Geneva negotiations 

As the United States prepares for the 1960 GATT negotiations at 
Geneva, it should adopt a policy along the following lines: 

(a) It should press for a liberal external tariff for the Common Mar- 
ket, considerably lower than the result achieved by the arithmetic 
average. It should also press for lower external tariffs on the part of 
the United Kingdom and other members of the European Free Trade 
Association. e justification is partly the minimizing of friction in 
Europe and partly, as indicated below, the just recognition of past 
concessions by the United States. 

- (b) It should be prepared to make reasonable concessions where jus- 
tified by the preliminary studies for the reason that its attitude to a 
Jarge extent will set the tone of the negotiations. 

(c) But the United States for the first time will not be “oe oredr 
in a world short of dollars. It will be negotiating from a bac pra, | 
of a recent consistent deficit in its international account. This is not 
a cause for extreme or frantic measures. But it is a proper occasion 
for hard bargaining. Not only should concessions given be matched 
by real concessions received, but other nations can afford, this time, to 
be generous in their bargaining with the United States. As concrete 
justification for this position, our negotiators should have available 
to them as much data as possible illustrating the extent to which the 
United States has, in the past, accepted token or nominal concessions 
in return for more meaningful ones. What is intended by this recom- 
mendation is not a return to protectionism. Instead, the study mission 
feels that an example of “turn about is fair play” would constitute 
concrete evidence of reciprocity and a refutation of a consistent charge 
made by protectionist spokesmen. It is not unrealistic to think that 
an experience of this nature might well make it possible to propose 
and:approve U.S, participation in OTC, the originally proposed sec- 
retariat for GATT. : 

4. Termination of dollar and quota restrictions 

Apart from the Geneva negotiations, there should be continuing 
pressure on our trading partners to terminate immediately all dollar 
‘restrictions on imports and, in the very near future, quantitative 
restrictions. Their only justification is an illiquid condition—one 
that no longer exists. 

5. Untying loans 

_ The Administration should propose reversing its “tied loan” policy 
for the Peer op rens Loan Fund, if there is a reversal of the same 
policy for the European Investment Bank. This double reversal, on 
the part of both institutions, would be a healthy and stimulating 
6. Strengthening of GATT 

-. The minimum step which should be taken is the strengthening of 
the GATT secretariat, to enable it to keep up with the accelerating 
pace of events in international trade. 
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9. The newt Trade Agreements Act 


The administration should be doing preparatory work looking 


: toward the next Trade Agreements Act. Every effort should be made 


to come up with a fresh vehicle tailored to the times. It is no longer 
enough—and may be disastrous—to dust off an old model, add a few 


buttons, and expect. foes to be placated and friends enthusiastic. 


While adequate protective safeguards for hard-hit industries must 

art of the apparatus, there must also be a positive orientation to 

i States to deal with its increasingly powerful trad- 

ing partners, With the increase in growth and income levels abroad, 

tariff reductions made in the future will be of increasing value to the 
United States because of newly-generated dollar markets, 

Basic propositions should be thoroughly explored, One such prop- 


-osition, is that authority be given for across-the-board tariff reductions. 


The advantage of this procedure is that it eliminates an almost self- 


defeating network of haggling for advantage over particular items. 


It may well be, in a future round of negotiations, the only feasible 
method of assuring progress in free world trade relations. In order 
to be in a position to discuss and implement such a proposition with 
full possession of all available facts, the U.S. Government should con- 
duct a thorough study of the potential impact on the U.S. econo 
and its various sectors of across-the-board tariff reductions. It shoul 
also seek to determine the need, under such conditions, of effective 
escape clause procedures to avoid serious dislocations, and the criteria 
to be applied. 

A second basic proposition well worth exploring is the possibility 
of enacting a trade agreements act, to,endure for a much longer time 
than 3 or 4 years. It will become increasingly important for our trad- 
ing colleagues to be able to rely on a reasonably stable set of ground 

es. Moreover, the United States would, have more bargaini 


leverage to insist. on equal treatment if it possessed a stability in a 


given course of policy a substantial time period. The study mis- 
sion is confident. that. ways can be devised of assuring a ‘reasonable 


degree of congressional contro] should such, long-range authority be 
obtained. ; 


8. Industrial modernization and location 


Basie to,'and part and parcel of, many of the above recommenda- 


tions is the proposition that there is now, and will continue to be, a 
pressing need for governmental procedures to assist an industry in 
extreme difficulty because of reasons beyond its control either to mod- 


‘ernize its plant, processes, and equipment or to convert. to a more 
‘competitive product; and to assist an area which is deeply afflicted by 


the failure or exodus of key industries, to reconstitute a suitable in- 
dustrial complex. It may well be that the corollary to authority for 


‘across-the-board tariff reductions is equally broad authority for 


assistance to industrial management. 

Although the application of such programs should not, and could 
not, be limited to industries and areas adversely affected by foreign 
competition, the existence of effective apparatus of this nature is 
necessary if the American public is to have an alternative to extreme 
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peoheationta. The European Economic Community, the United 
ingdom, Belgium, and perhaps others have set up such machinery. 
Their deliberations and experience should be helpful in devising the 
most effective program for the needs of the United States. 
9. Survey of subsidies 

There are other measures, in addition to intervention of the industry 
modernization and area development type, which should also be 
adopted. They have as their pu the creation of conditions neces- 
sary to effective competition. e first of these is the elimination of 
unjustifiable subsidies, which encourage the uneconomic use of re- 
sources. It is a fact that no one in this country knows the full ra 
of Government subsidies. The study mission therefore recommen 
that a comprehensive study of such subsidies be undertaken with the 
objective of bringing them to the bright light of day. Many of them 
will undoubtedly prove justifiable from a strategic, or social, if not 
from a business point of view. But many more may well prove un- 
justifiable. 
10. Tax exemption in developed areas ; 


One subsidy in particular that the study mission considers no longer 
justifiable is the, granting of special tax benefits to companies which 
invest in developed areas. There is adequate economic incentive for 
firms to invest in Europe. .The addition of an artificial incentive 
serves no national interest. | 


11. Export information 


'. Another measure recommended is that the executive branch give 
‘eareful consideration to the problem of improving the distribution of 
usable information to the ‘potential exporter. A large quantity of the 
information needed by any businessman in this country who contem- 
plates a venture in export trade is either on hand or readily avail- 
able from a commercial attaché in the appropriate U.S. Embassy. 
The problem is how to effect distribution to those who might profit- 
ably use the information. The study mission recommends that the 
Department of Commerce cooperate with the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations in a sustained and intensified ep 
to urge American businessmen to extend their horizons to include the 
international scene. It also recommends that the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce be supplied adequate funds to carry on effective programs 
in this area. 

To assist U.S. business to reach new levels of effectiveness in export 
a continuing study should be made of growth products— 
oF sai for which the prospects of new and enlarged markets are 

vorable, 


12. Labor mobility 


. Another area of action setting the stage for competition is that of 
increasing the practical possibility of labor mobility. To the extent 
that excess labor can move to areas of short supply will the competi- 
tive tea work effectively. When excess labor is bottled up in a sur- 
plus labor area, costs increase both to the surplus labor area and to the 
area in short supply. yr 

Two levels of approach are recommended—the substantive and the 
mechanical. On the substantive level, Government action is admit- 
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tedly less needed than in the area of fringe benefits such as pensions, 
seniority rights, and vacation eligibility. When an employee has, 
for example, built up a nontransferable equity in retirement income, 
he is reluctant to move. In short, he has been taken out of the mobile 
labor force. On the mechanical level, the executive branch should 
take advantage of developments in electronic computer technology 
and apply them to its network of employment security offices so that 
the knowledge of specific job openings with specific requirements 
in Tucson or Los Angeles can be immediately conveyed to offices in 
other parts of the country where men and women meeting the require- 
ments could be located and interviewed. As long as there is imper- 
fect knowledge, there will be imperfect competition. 


13. Other recommendations 


The recommendation calling for a reconstituted OEEC involves 
a continuous effort to coordinate and rationalize foreign aid; to at- 
tempt to adjust the burden of low-cost imports; and to minimize 
the fluctuation in commodity prices. These important policy goals 
are therefore not separately mentioned. 

These recommmendations have concerned themselves with specific 
items in the — area of foreign economic politics and domestic im- 
plications. The nature of the recommendations makes perfectly clear 


that there is no longer any clear line of demarcation between foreign 
and domestic policy. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 


Members of the European Community Also associated with the OFEC and GATT (light grey areay 
Belgium, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Population—165 million Area—449,000 square miles 

Other Member Nations of OEEC (Dark grey area) 

Austria, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom. 


From: Supplement to European Community Bulletin No. 38, issued by The 
rt ee Community Information Service, 220 Southern Building, Washington 
D.C. 
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APPENDIX B 
Masor Evropean INTERGOVERNMENTAL AND SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Benelux 

Brussels. 

Economic union between Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, aiming at free 
movement of labor, goods, capital, and public services; coordinated economic, 
financial, and social policies; raising living standards and stabilizing currencies ; 
common external commercial policy. 


2. Council of Europe (CB) 

Strasbourg, France. 

Principal organs are: Committee of Ministers; Consultative Assembly ; Secre- 
tariat ; European Court of Human Rights. 

Seeks to achieve “greater unity between its members for the purpose of safe- 
guarding and realizing the ideals and principles which are their common heritage 
and facilitating their economic and social progress.” 

Members (15) : Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, United Kingdom. 

To the Council of Rurope belongs the cultural fund of the Council of 
Europe 

Purpose: To promote a program of multilateral cultural cooperation in the 
framework of the European Cultural Convention signed in Paris December 19, 
1954. Financial resources contributed by governments and private sources. 

The fund supports European institutions working in educational, scientific 
and cultural fields. It began operation January 1, 1959. 


38. European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 

Luxembourg. 

High Authority (9 members) ; Council of Ministers; European Parliamentary 
Assembly ; Court of Justice ; Consultative Committee. (European Parliamentary 
Assembly and Court of Justice serve EEC and Euratom also.) . 

Created and now administers a common market for coal and steel between 
as Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 

urg (6). 


4. European Economic Community (Common Market) (BEC or CM) 

Brussels. 

Council of Ministers. Commission (9 members). Economic and Social Com- 
mittee (consultative capacity). European Parliamentary Assembly. Court of 
Justice. (European Parliamentary and Court of Justice are common to EEC, 
ECSC, Euratom. Economic and Social Committee is common to EEC and Eura- 
tom.) 

Members (6): Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands. 


5. European Atomic Energy Community (Luratom) 

Brussels. 

Council of Ministers. Commission (5 members). Economic and Social Com- 
mittee (consultative capacity). European Parliamentary Assembly. Court of 
Justice. (Assembly and Court are common to EEC, Euratom and ECSC. 
Economic and Social Committee is common to EEC and Euratom.) 

Members (6) : Belgium, France, German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, 
‘Netherlands. 

Responsible for developing nuclear research and industry and for creating 
common market in nuclear materials and equipment. 

6. Nordic Council 

Secretariat, made up of national groups contributed by members at times of 
meetings. Council. Provides forum for consultation among legislatures and 
governments of member countries in matters involving joint action and dis- 
eussion of questions of common interest. Recently discussed Scandinavian cus- 
toms union, 

Members (5) : Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden. 
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7. Organization for Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 

Paris. 

Member governments (18) : Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, German Fed- 
eral Republic, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, Spain. (United States 
and Canada are associate members. ) 

Yugoslavia also participates in various aspects of the work. Members co- 
ordinate their economic and financial measures in OKEC primarily to free 
European trade and payments; increase productivity and production ; ease man- 
power problems and facilitate movement of workers; and strengthen their finan- 
cial positions. 

Subordinate bodies : 

(@) Huropean Monetary Agreement (EMA) 

Replaced (December 1958) the European Payments Union. Provides a forum 
for continuing expert review of European balance of payments problems, facili- 
tates the settlement of intra-European transactions, and may provide financing 
to member countries in need of supplementary reserves. 

(b) European Productivity Agency (HPA) 

Makes studies of European productivity problems; conducts training activities 
to stimulate productivity. The United States participates fully and makes 
financia! contribution. 

(c) European Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA) 

Organizes cooperative activities between members in field of nuclear research 
and development. 

(ad) European Conference of Ministers of Transport (HCMT') 

Coordinates rational development of European inland transport. 


8. Western European Union .(WEU) 

London. 

Assembly. Council. Secretariat General. Armaments control agency. 
Standing armament committee. 

Purposes: strengthen peace and security among member states ; promote unity 
and encourage progressive integration of Europe. Collaboration promoted in 
social and cultural matters. Insures that the agreed limits set to land, sea, and 
air forces of member states are not exceeded except by unanimous approval. 

Members: Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom. 


9. Council for European Nuclear Research (CERN) 

Geneva. 

Organization begun in 1952 to undertake basic research in nuclear physics. 
Has laboratory in Geneva. 

Members (12): Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Yugoslavia. 

(Held symposium on high energy acceleration in June 1956.) 

10. Joint establishment for nuclear energy research 

Cooperative research institute located at Kjellar, Norway. Financed jointly 
by Norway and the Netherlands. 

Operates Halden Boiling Water Reactor, in which Euratom and Six BNEA 
members participate. 


11. European Atomic Bnergy Society 
Established in London in 1954. 
Purpose: Further cooperation in nuclear research, standardize nomenclature 


and symbols, study professional risks and safety measures, and discuss prob- 
lems of industrial applications of atomic energy. 
Members: Representatives from atomic energy commissions of 11 West Euro- 


pean states. (Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and West Germany.) 
12. Belgium-Lurembourg Economic Union (BLEU) 

Complete customs union established between sees di and Belgium in 
1922, still in existence. Forerunner of Benelux. 
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APPENDIx © 
SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE COMMON MARKET 
THE OUTER SEVEN, AND PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION * 


-Norg.—The Schuman Plan (European Coal and Steel Community), NATO, and Euratom 
have been excluded from this bibliography. 

The bibliography of European Integration, The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, NATO, Euratom, the Free Trade Area, The Outer Seven, The Common 
Market, Benelux, and similar movements is extensive. The selected references | 
below are largely for the period, November 1957 through October 1959. They 
consist largely of references with respect to the Common Market and the Outer 
Seven, although some representative selections on economic integration have 
been included. Of necessity, studies of the Schuman Plan, Euratom, and NATO 
have been excluded. Only the more important articles have been cited from 
such publications as the (London) Times, The Economist, The Statist, The 
New York Times, The United Nations, The ONEC, and other organizations. 


A 
Achilles Heel of the Seven, The Economist (London), Vol. 192, July 18, 1959, pp. 
136—8 


Address Delivered by His Excellency M. Herve Alphand, French Ambassador 
to the United States. Extension of Remarks of Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, in the Senate of the United States, Wednesday, June 17, 1959. 
Congressional Record—Appendix (daily issue), June 17, 1959, pp. A5194—5. 

Alpert, Dr. Paul. The French Position on European Economic Integration. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 190, Oct. 1, 1959, pp. 1358, 
1381-3. 

Ambassador Houghton Comments On: U.S. Investment in Common Market Area. 
France Actuelle, Vol. VII, No. 4, Feb. 15, 1958, pp. 1-2. 
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Frontier for American Business. New York, 1958, 220 p. 

Get Ready for the European Common Market. New York, 1958, 198 p. 

Anderson, Samuel W. The European Common Market and the Proposed Free 
Trade Area. Washington, Jan. 1958,23 p. Processed. 

Another New Market Lineup. Business Week, July 25, 1959, pp. 43-4. 
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U.S. Trade, Newsweek, Vol. 52, Nov. 10, 1958, pp. 76-7. 
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Actuelle, Vol. VII, No. 7, April 1, 1958, pp. 1-8 (entire issue) 

Aschinger, E. F. Europe’s Economic Community Underway. Swiss Review of 
World Affairs, Vol. 8, Nov. 1958, pp. 8, 11-15. 

— — Monetary Aspects of the Common-Market Project. Swiss Review of 
World Affairs, Vol. 7, June 1957, pp. 7-11. 

The Plan of a “Little” Free Trade Area in Europe. Swiss Review of 
World Affairs, Vol. 9, July 1959, pp. 5-6. 

Austria’s Chance Outside the Common Market? The Statist, Vol. 1,7 Feb, 28, 
1959, pp. 325-6. 
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Bailey, Richard. What Sort of Free Trade Area? Westminster Bank Review. 
Nov. 1957, pp. 6-10. 

Ball, George W. Common Market’s Significance to the American Economy. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 190, Aug. 6, 1959, pp. 527-8. 

Terms and Implications of the Common Market Treaty. Processed 30 p. 

Banque De La Societe Generale De Belgique. The European Common Market. 
Brussels, 1959. 32 p. 

Bareau, Paul. Sixes and Sevens: A European Free Trade Association. British 
Affairs, Vol. III, No. 3, Sept. 1959, pp. 112-5. 
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view, Vol. 2, Winter 1958, pp. 3-10. 
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Baumann, Carol E. Britain Faces Europe. Political Science Quarterly. Vol. 
74, Sept. 1959, pp. 351-73. 

Beardsley, Arnold R. The European Common Market and American Business. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 188, Dec, 18, 1958, pp. 2530, 
2624-5. 


Beaver, Sir Hugh. Europe Needs the Free Trade Area, Anglo-American News, 
Vol. 26, Feb. 1959, pp. 15-6. 


. Beddington-Behrens, Sir Edward. Britain and Europe—A Commonwealth Solu- 


tion? (London) Financial Times, p. 8, 13. 


.Bekhaert, Leon. The European Common Market; Industry’s Hopes and Fears. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 189, May 7, 1959, pp. 2094-5. 

Beloff, Max. Can Eurore be United? A British View of the ‘Continent. Com- 
mentary, Vol. 25, apr. 1958, pp. 306-12. 

The Benelux Countries. The Statist. International Banking Supplement, Dec. 
14, 1957, pp. 51-6. 

r The Statist. International Banking Supplement. Dec. 13, 1958, pp. 


. Benoit, Emile. American Business and its Stake in the Common Market. 


Columbia University Forum, Vol. 1, Spring 1958, pp. 11-13. 
New Frontier in Huropean Trade. Challenge, Vol. 7, No. 7, April 1958, 
pp. 24-8. 


. Bertrand, Raymond: The Common Market: Prices, Competition and “Harmoni- 


sation.” Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly Review, No. 43, Dec. 1957, 
pp. 397-415... . 

Beutler, Dr. Wilhelm. Germany Welcomes the Common Market. Western Ger- 
many. Special Financial Times Survey, May 27, 1957, p. 6. 

Biggs-Davidson, John. Mitteleuropa and the Common Market. The Quarterly 
Review, No. 620, Apr. 1959, pp. 123-9. 

Birch, John A. The United States and the European Common Market. Reprint 
from the Department of State Bulletin, July 20, 1959. Department of State 
Publication 6878. European and British Commonwealth Series 57.. Re 
leased September 1959. 6 p. 

Birnbaum, Immanuel. Can European Integration Attract the Satellites? West- 
ern World, Vol. 10, Sept. 1958, pp. 55-7. 

Bolles, Blair. The Common Market and the Future of Germany. Western 
World, Vol. 11, March 1959, pp. 35-8. 

Bonham-Carter, Mark. Britain’s Links With Europe. The Manchester Guard- 
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Bourcier, Jean. Commerce and the Challenge of European Integration. Euro- 
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APPENDIX D 
SELECTIVE CHRONOLOGY or EVENTS PRECEDING THE TREATY OF ROME 


L947 
June: Gen. George C. Marshall, in commencement address at Harvard Uni- 
versity, offers American economic aid to Europe. 


July: A Committee for European Economic Cooperation to prepare draft 
recovery program is set up by conference of 16 Buropean countries. 


1948 

March: Brussels Treaty for collective self-defense signed by the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Benelux nations. 

April: Fourteen Western European countries establish OEEC by signing 
Convention for European Economic Cooperation. (Present membership is 18.) 


1949 

April: NATO is established by signature of North Atlantic Treaty among 12 
countries. (Present membership is 15.) 

July: Intra-European trade liberalization program begins when OEEC Council 
requests member countries to take necessary steps for progressive elimination 
of quantitative import restrictions among one another. 

August: Entry into force of the Statute of the Council of Europe among 10 
countries. (Present membership is 15.) 

October: Germany begins participation in OEEC. 


1950 

May: On behalf of French Government, M. Robert Schuman proposes that 
France and Germany place coal and steel production under a federal European 
institution open to other countries. 

June: United States and Canada invited to associate themselves with work of 
the OEEC. 

August: Adoption by OEEC of Code of Liberalization; decision to establish 
European Payments Union. 

October: M. René Pleven on behalf of French Government announces French 
plan for a European Defense Community (EDC). 


1951 

April: Treaty establishing European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
signed .0 Paris by France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux nations. 
1952 

March: OEEC Steering Board for Trade established. 

May: EDC Treaty signed in Paris by France, Germany, Italy, and three 
Benelux nations. 

July: ECSC Treaty enters into force. 
1953 

March: European Productivity Agency (EPA) created under OBEC. 

March: Draft treaty for statute of a European political community is handed 
to foreign ministers of the Six at Strasbourg. 
1954 

August: French National Assembly rejects EDC Treaty. 

October: At Paris final agreement of nine powers on Western European 
Union (WEU) and German entry into NATO. 


1955 


January and February: Spain and Yugoslavia invited to participate in cer- 
tain OEEC activities. 

May: Western European Union comes into existence. 

June: Foreign ministers of the Six ECSC countries meeting at Messina pro- 
pose further steps toward European integration. 

August: European Monetary Agreement (EMA) signed, to come into force on 
return to convertibility by a number of OEEC member countries. 
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1956 

May: Foreign Ministers of the Six at Venice agree to establish conference to 
draft Common Market and Euratom Treaties. 

July: OEEC decides to establish European Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA). 


1957 

February: OEEC Council decides to determine conditions for establishing a 
European Free Trade Area to associate multilaterally the European Economic 
Community and the other OEEC Member States. Following report of Com- 
mittee of Three on nonmilitary NATO cooperation, and action by North Atlantic 
Council, NATO Committee of Economic Advisers established. 

March: Treaties establishing the European Economic Community (Common 
Market) and European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) signed at Rome 
by France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux nations. 


APPENDIX B 
Summary or U.S. INTEREST IN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


In the early postwar period, the most essential task which European govern- 
ments faced was the restoration of their war-devastated economies. The United 
Sates, recognizing that the means which would be necessary to bring about suc- 
cessful rehabilitation far exceeded Buropean capacity, offered to assist in coopera- 
tive efforts to achieve this objective. From the outset, the United States had 
in mind that the initiatives would have to come from the Europeans, and that 
the objective should extend reconstruction per se so as to ensure the develop- 
ment few more lasting patterns of economic cooperation among European 
countries. 

The first clear statements of U.S. policy in this connection came when Secre- 
tary Marshall boldly proposed large-scale U.S. aid to assist European recovery. 
In a letter to Senator Vandenberg in June 1947, Secretary Marshall stated that: 
“the United States welcomes any initiative * * * by the people of Europe * * * 
to insure greater economic cooperation among themselves, to expedite the re- 
construction and recovery of the European economy as a whole * * *.” In the 
first Foreign Assistance Act the Congress declared it to be U.S. policy 
to: “encourage these countries through a joint organization to exert sustained 
common efforts * * * which will speedily achieve that economic cooperation in 
Europe which is essential for lasting peace and prosperity * * *.” Subsequent 
steps in trade liberalization and the creation of the EPU were welcomed. The 
United States has been closely associated with the activities of the OEEC since 
the Organization’s inception. The United States contributed over $300 million 
to the capital assets of EPU, and some $270 million which remained was trans- 
pr to the EMA capital fund when that agency superceded the EPU in early 

With the establishment of the OEEC as a cooperative European organization 
to apportion U.S. aid, the U.S. Government also lent its encouragement 
to European initiatives aimed at economic integration and closer political unity. 
This policy has been based on three main convictions : 

(1) That the creation of a new political, economic, and military unit in 
Western Europe, in alliance with the United States, would contribute decisively 
to the political cohesion and the economic and military strength of the Atlantic 
community as a whole; 

(2) That the development of common institutions and economic solidarity 
between Germany and her Western Buropean neighbors would provide an 
organic basis for attenuating former national rivalries and promoting Franco- 
German friendship and cooperation; — 

(3) That the creation of a broad competitive market in Western Europe 
would build up the economic strength and health of the area as a whole and 
thus help to remove a major obstacle to development of a multilateral trading 
system with convertible currencies among the nations of the free world. 

In October 1949, ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman, in a speech to the ORE 
Council, explicitly. offered U.S. support to European efforts to create a broad 
single market as a means to restore Europe’s standard of living and its competi- 
tive position in the world. 

The United States greeted as an act of constructive statesmanship the Schuman 
proposal of May 1950 for the formation of the Buropean Coal and Steel Com- 
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munity (BCSC). In April 1954, the United States made a loan of $100 million 
to the BCSC. 

During the period of negotiation and parliamentary consideration of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty (EDC) and until its rejection, the United 
States made clear its hope to see the treaty accepted by the signatory govern- 
ments. Following rejection of the EDC, the United States participated in the 
negotiations leading to the establishment of the Western European Union (WEU) 
and German entry into NATO. 

The Congress has strongly confirmed executive branch support for European 
integration. This has been most clearly expressed in a section of the annual 
Mutual Security Act, first inserted on congressional initiative in 1952 and re- 
peated with variations in all subsequent years... This section now reads in part: 

“The Congress * * * reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further efforts 
toward political federation, military integration and economie unification as a 
means of building strength, establishing security and preserving peace in the 
North Atlantic area * * *. This act should be so administered as to support 
concrete measures to promote greater political federation * * * and economic 
unification in Europe * * *.” 

Secretary Dulles in December 1955 reaffirmed the hope that the Europeans 
would go ahead with unity plans, and President Eisenhower stated in a speech 
at Miami on October 29, 1956: 

“Nothing has been more heartening than the recent announcement of two 
proposals (for a Common Market and a free trade area) that would advance 
further the economic integration of Europe * * *. We shall watch these ex- 
citing new developments with the keenest interest. Because, my friends, as 
Europe grows stronger economically we gain in every way * * *.” 

In January 1957, the Department of State officially welcomed initiatives for 
a common market and free trade area in Western Purope in the light of two 
traditional U.S. policies: “our consistent support of moves to further the politi- 
cal and economic strength and cohesion of Western Europe within an expanding 
Atlantic community, and our longstanding devotion to progress toward free non- 
discriminatory, multilateral trade aud convertibility of currencies.” At the same 
time, the Department of State noted certain tariff, agricultural and other aspects 
of these European initiatives in which the United States would be particularly 
interested. 

On various occasions during the Free Trade Area negotiations, notably in an 
address by then Under Secretary of State Herter at the OREC 10th anniversary 
meeting in April 1958, the United States made known to the participating coun- 
tries both its sympathetic interest in the general objectives of the negotiations 
and its views on certain implications for world trade of the Free Trade Area 
proposals. 

In a joint declaration issued in May 1957 by President Eisenhower and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer at the conclusion of the German Chancellor’s official visit to 
Washington, gratification was expressed over the significant progress made 
toward closer economic integration in Europe. Further, “* * * the President 
expressed the great interest of the U.S. Government and of the American people 
in these treaties (European Common Market and Euratom) and his belief that 
their entry into force will benefit not only the people of Europe, but those of 
the entire world.” 

Since the entry into force of the Common Market and Euratom Treaties on 
January 1, 1958, the United States has in various ways signified its continued 
interest in, and support for, the objectives of the European Communities. In 
sessions of the contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), and in other meetings of international organizations, the United States 
has frequently explained its position, both on general aspects of the Buropean 
integration movement and on particular aspects as they relate to the trade inter- 
ests of the United States and to the international trading community generally. 

In February 1953 the United States established a mission to the European Coal 
and Steel Community, headed by the U.S. representative with personal 
rank of Ambassador. In early 1958 Ambassador W. Walton Butterworth, the 
present U.S. representative to the ECSC, was appointed additionally the U.S. 
representative to the European Atomic Energy and Economic Communities, thus 
heading a combined mission to all three European Communities. 

In the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy, the United States and Euratom 
have initiated an important joint program. The Congress gave the first author- 
ization for U.S. participation in this program in the Euratom Cooperation Act 
of 1958. The program provides for the construction of United States-type re- 
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actors by European utilities with assistance from the United States in the form 
of deferred payment for fuel, AEC guarantees on fuel-element cost and perform- 
ance, and a low-interest loan toward the capital cost of these plants of $135 
million from the Export-Import Bank; the United States and Euratom are each 
contributing equal sums in a 5-year $100-million research and development pro- 
gram to improve power reactor performance. 

In June 1959 Dr. Walter Hallstein, President of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community ; M. Etienne Hirsch, President of the Commission of 
the European Atomic Hnergy Community; and M. Paul Finet, President of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, made an official 
visit to Washington at the invitation of the Secretary of State. The communique 
issued at the conclusion of the visit states: “Dr. Hallstein, M. Hirsch, and 
M. Finet, on behalf of the European Communities, took this occasion to express 
to the President their appreciation and gratitude for the consistent support and 
sympathetic interest the United States has always shown toward the European 
integration movement. The President stated that the United States continues to 
support the objectives of the European Communities because of the significant 
promise they hold for enhancing the strength and well-being not only of Europe, 
but of the entire free world.” 


APPENDIX F 


SUMMARY OF THE ROME TREATY ESTABLISHING THE HuROPEAN EconoMIc 
CoMMUNITY 


(This summary is based on Appendix A of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment pamphlet of the “European Common Market and Its Meaning to 
the United States,” first printing, May 1959.) 

The official documents establishing the Common Market consist of the Treaty 
itself, an Annex of tariff listings, various Protocols, a Convention relating to 
certain institutions of the Common Market and a Final Act containing prin- 
cipally declarations of intention by the signatories. 

The Treaty, 248 Articles long, consists of six parts which will be described 
below. They are: (1) Principles, (2) Bases of the Community, (3) Policy of the 
Community, (4) Association of Overseas Countries and Territories, (5) Organs 
of the Community, (6) General and Final Provisions. 


PART I. PRINCIPLES 


Articles 1-8.—The Community’s mission in establishing the common market 
is to “promote * * * the harmonious development of economic activities, con- 
tinuous and balanced expansion, increased stability, a more rapid improvement 
in the standard of living and closer relations between its Member States.” The 
States make the following commitments: (1) removal of customs duties and im- 
port and export quotas between each other; (2) establishment of a common 
tariff and commercial policy for states outside the Community; (3) abolition 
within the Community of obstacles to the free movement of persons, services 
and capital; (4) inauguration of common agricultural and transport policies ; 
(5) establishment of a system ensuring competition; (6) adoption of proce- 
dures for coordination of domestic policies and for remedying balance-of-pay- 
ments disequilibria; (1) removal of differences in national laws necessary for 
operation of the Common Market; (8) creation of a European Social Fund for 
education and training of displaced workers and to raise their standard of liv- 
ing; (9) establishment of a European Investment Bank to facilitate economic 
expansion; (10) association of dependent overseas territories with the Com- 
munity. 

The Treaty establishes that the institutions of the Community will be an 
Assembly, a Council, a Commission, and a Court of Justice. The Council and 
the Commission will be assisted by an advisory Economic and Social Council. 

The Common Market will be gradually established during a transition period 
of twelve years, divided into three stages of four years each. Passage from the 
first to second stage is conditioned upon whether the main aims of the Treaty 
for the first stage have been achieved. This will be established by the Council, 
acting upon a Commission report, by unanimous vote at the end of the fourth 
year. Failure to achieve a unanimous vote can extend the first stage for one or 
two years. At the end of the sixth year, however, decision will be reached by a 
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majority vote of the Commission. Within one month from this last vote, any 
Member State can require the Council to appoint a three man Arbitration Board 
whose decision will be binding on all Members. Its award must be given within 
six months. The effect of these provisions, thus, is to provide for a 12 year 
transition period which may be extended to a maximum of 15 years. 


PART II. BASES OF THE COMMUNITY 


TITLE I—FREE MOVEMENT OF GOODS 


Articles 9-11.—The general objectives of the Customs Union for the Commu- 
nity and adoption of customs tariffs in relation to third countries are outlined 
here. They were to be met during the first year the Treaty was in force. 


CHAPTER 1: THE CustoMS UNION 


SEcTION 1: The Elimination of Customs Duties Between Member States 
Articles 12—17.—During the first of three four-year stages, each state promised 
to cut each of its protective duties existing on January 1, 1957, by 10 percent by 
the end of the first year. By the end of the first stage each state would: 
(1) lower overall tariff level by at least 30 percent; 
(2) reduce duties by a minimum of 20 percent ; 
(3) made an effort to reduce duties by at least 25 percent ; 


(4) lower by 30 percent duties on which the rate would still exceed 30 
percent. 


By the end of the second stage each state: 
(1) reduce overall tariff by at least 60 percent: 
(2) reduce all duties by a minimum of 35 percent; 
(3) make an effort to reduce duties by at least 50 percent ; 
(4) lowered by 60 percent duties on which the rate would still exceed 
30 percent. 

At the end of the third stage protective duties will be eliminated. The manner 
in which this final step will be taken is determined by the Council by qualified 
majority voting at the end of the second stage. 

The timing of the tariff cuts are specified in the Treaty. Reductions during 
the first stage will be effected on three occasions. On January 1, 1959, one 
year after the entry of the Treaty into force, all duties were to be reduced by 
10 percent the second reduction eighteen months later, on July 1, 1960, and 
the third on January 1, 1962. 

During the second stage, a reduction will be made eighteen months after its 
inception, another reduction eighteen months later and the final reduction one 
year later at the end of the second stage. 

The Treaty does not specify how tariff reductions will be made during the 
third stage. This will be determined by the Council of Ministers, by qualified 
majority voting, at the end of the second stage. 

All export duties and equivalent taxes are to be removed by the end of the 
first stage. Revenue duties will be eliminated in somewhat the same manner 
as protective duties described above. They may be replaced by nondiscrimi- 
natory internal taxes. 


SecTION 2: Establishment of a Common Customs Tariff 


Articles 18-29.—The Community will have a single common external tariff by 
the end of the transition period. With certain exceptions, it will represent the 
arithmetic average of the duties in the four customs areas—Benelux, France, West 
Germany, and Italy. Individual country rates will be adjusted up or down toward 
the common tariff rate during the transition period. At the end of the first 
stage, where the spread of individual rates is less than 15 percent, the common 
rate will go into effect. Where the spread is more than 30 percent, the dif- 
ference will be cut by 30 percent. It will be reduced by another 30 percent at 
the end of the second stage and eliminated at the end of the transition period. 

There are several exceptions to the general rule that the Common external 
tariff will be the arithmetic average of the duties actually applied by the four 
customs areas on January 1, 1957: 

1. The Italian duties used in the calculation will in general be somewhat higher 
than the Italian applied rates but cannot exceed the applied rates by more than 
10 percent. 

at Certain suspensions of duties in France (List A) will not be taken into 
account. 
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8. For certain raw materials, semifinished products and chemicals, the maxi- 
mum common tariff rates will be: (a) 3 percent for items on List B (raw ma- 
terials) ; (b) 10 percent for items on List C (semifinished products) ; (c) 15 per- 
cent for items on List D (inorganic chemicals) ; (d) 25 percent for items on list 
E (organic chemicals). ; 

4. Certain rates have been set by the negotiators (List F). These rates were 
in general calculated by the general formula but involved items of particular 
importance to a member or ones whose subsequent classification might have been 
a subject of dispute. 

5. Certain rates (List G) have been left for negotiation during the first stage 
or, failing agreement, for subsequent fixing by the Council. Each state may add 
items up to 2 percent of the total value of its imports from outside countries 
during 1956. 

6. For cereals and wheat flours the arithmetic average of the book ‘rather than 
of applied duties will be used. A State may suspend duties on these products 
until common regulation of the market is achieved. 

7. The Commission may allow a member, if faced with “special difficulties,” 
to postpone temporarily compliance. This temporary escape clause does not apply 
to items comprising more than 5 percent of the member’s total annual imports 
from outside countries. 


CHapTeR 2: THE ELIMINATION OF QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS BETWEEN MEMBER 
STATES 


Articles 30-37.—The general rule in the Treaty is that all import quotas and 
similar restrictions against imports from members will be removed by the end 
of the transition period with the traditional exception of those imposed solely 
for reasons of public morals, health, security, etc. 

The method of removal is as follows: At the end of the first year each State will 
establish global quotas. In other words, bilateral quotas for each product will 
be amalgamated into one nondiscriminatory global quota vis-a-vis the rest of the 
Community. Each State must then enlarge its global quotas by an average of at 
least 20 percent annually and every global quota by at least 10 percent annually 
except when the quotas represent more than 20 percent of the national output 
of the product in question. : 

If imports of a product are less than the quota for two consecutive years, the 
quota will be eliminated. 

A quota must equal at least 3 percent of national production by the end of 
- saree, 5 percent by the end of the second, and 20 percent by the end of 

e tenth. 

The Commission can recommend accelerated removal of quotas. 

a quotas are prohibited and are to be eliminated by the end of the first 


TITLE II: AGRICULTURE 

Articles 38—47.—Agricultural products will receive very different treatment than 
other products. 

A common agricultural policy will be developed gradually but will be in full 
effect by the end of the transition period. The objectives of the policy are to 
increase agricultural productivity; assure an equitable standard of living to 
the agricultural population; stabilize markets; guarantee supplies; and assure 
reasonable consumer prices. 

Agricultural markets will be organized, depending on the product, in one of 
the following forms: 

a. a system of common rules to control competition ; 

Ms b. compulsory coordination of the several national systems of market regula- 
on; or 

ec. a European Marketing Board. 

These forms of regulation may be implemented by price controls, subsidies 
‘on marketing and production, stockpiling and carry-over systems, common 
mechanisms for import and export stabilization, and a common fund or funds 
for agricultural guidance and market support. 

There will be no immediate change in the agricultural policies currently 
pursued by the member governments By January 1, 1960, the Commission will 
make proposals to the Council for formulating and implementing a common 
policy, including proposals for the replacement of national market organizations 
by one of the joint market organization systems stipulated in the Treaty. 
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The Commission’s proposals will become effective if approved by the Council, 
after consulting the Assembly, by wnanimity during the first two stages and 
by qualified majority thereafter. 

No State may veto a proposal, however, if a qualified majority believes the 
proposal meets two conditions : 

(1) that the system offers as great protection to producers as the previous 
system. 

(2) that the system ensures that trade within the Community will take 
place under conditions analogous to those within a national market. 

Agriculture received general exemption from the Treaty’s rules of competition 
except to the extent decided by the Council. Subsidies are authorized in order 
to protect “unfavorably situated agricultural operations” and for economic 
development. 

During the transition period, import quotas on agricultural products from 
member States will be replaced by national systems of minimum import prices. 
The systems must operate so as not to: 

(1) reduce existing trade between member States ; 

(2) prevent expansion of such trade; or 

(3) prevent the “progressive development of a natural preference among 
the member States.” 

Although members will set initial minimum prices, the Council within three 
years will set up minimuta price criteria on which national prices must be 
based. The Council, by qualified majority, may revise any minimum prices 
failing to meet its criteria. If after the end of the second stage, the Council 
cannot agree on criteria for a given product, it may nevertheless require a State 
to revise its minimum prices. 

At the end of the transition period, the Council will decide by simple weighted 
majority what system to follow for the remaining national minimum prices. 

For certain agricultural products multilateral long-term contracts will be ne- 
gotiated between the Six during the first stage when : 

(1) common regulation of the market for the product is pending ; 

(2) a State guarantees a market for domestic producers and has to im- 
port the product. Prices under these contracts will be set by negotiation 
on the basis of directives from the Commission. 

By the end of the transition period, however, import prices under the contracts 
must equal the domestic support prices of the importing State. 

These agreements are not an obstacle to imports of raw materials from out- 
side the Community if they are to be used for manufacturing products to be ex- 
ported. If the Council decides unanimously that a long-term contract is called 
for, it must make up the difference in cost between the world market and the 
Community’s contract price to the State or States that are affected. 

The common external tariff on agricultural products will in general be set in 
the same way as that for other products. 


TITLE III: THE FREE MOVEMENT OF PERSONS, SERVICES, AND 
CAPITAL 


CHAPTER 1: THE WORKERS 


' Articles 48-51.—The Treaty provides that there will be free nbOvenhaitt of 
workers throughout the Community by the end of the transition period and all 
discrimination based on nationality as regards employment, wages, and other 
working conditions will be eliminated. 

The “free movement of workers” includes the right to: 
a, take a job that is actually offered ; 
b. move freely throughout the Community for that purpose ; 
c. stay in a country after having held a job there (subject to conditions 
to be laid down by the Commission). 

These provisions are implemented by the Commission decisions to: 

a. coordinate and modify national legislation and regulations ; 

b. establish a clearinghouse for job offers and requests ; 

ce. bring about collaboration among the national government departments 
concerned with labor matters. 

The Council, voting unanimously, will adopt social security measures ensur- 
ing free movement of workers and will provide that: 

a. social security benefits will be cumulative no matter in which country 
the work is performed and that benefits will be payable anywhere in the 
Community. 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER 2: THE RIGHT OF HSTABLISHMENT 

Articles 52-58.—Restriction of the freedom for a person or company, national 
of one member State, to establish himself or itself in another member State will 
be eliminated by the end of the transition period. Restrictions on the creation 
of agencies, branches or subsidiaries will be removed. Each State, within three 
years, will grant nationals of the other States equal rights with its own nationals 
as regards financial participation in the capital of companies. 

The Council will decide how restrictions are to be removed. It will decide by 
unanimity during the first stage and by qualified majority thereafter. 

Activities which in any State come, even incidentally, within the sphere of 
the exercise of public authority are exempted from these provisions. 


CHAPTER 3: SERVICES 
Articles 59-66.—Services, according to the Treaty “, . . include, in particular: 
“a. activities of an industrial character ; 
“b. activities of a commercial character ; 
“c. craft activities ; 
“a. the activities of the liberal professions.” 

“|. Restrictions on services are also to be eliminated by the end of the 
transition period in the same manner as restrictions on the right of establish- 
ment are to be eliminated.” 

The Council may by unanimity extend similar rights to persons or companies, 
nationals of outside States and established within the territory of the Community. 


CHAPTER 4: CAPITAL 


Articles 67-73.—Restrictions on capital movements will be eliminated over the 
transition period to the extent necessary for proper functioning of the Market. 
This also applies to discriminatory treatment based on nationality, Current 
paymente connected with the movement of capital will be free by the end of the 

t stage. 

After consulting the Monetary Committee,’ the Commission will draw up im- 
plementing measures. The Council will decide upon these measures by unanimity 
during the first two stages, and by qualified majority thereafter. 

With respect to capital movements to and from third countries, coordination 
of policy is the objective. The Commission will propose measures in this regard 
and is under instructions to be as liberal as possible. The Council will pass on 
the measures by unanimity. However, if divergent policies permit evasions 
of a State’s regulations, the State may take action to stop evasions, subject to 
review and possible revision or annulment by a qualified majority vote of the 
Council. Member states must keep the Commission informed of capital move- 
ments to and from third countries. 

Under normal procedures, when certain capital movements disrupt the opera- 
tion of the capital market in any State, the State in question will get prior 
authorization from the Commission to take protective measures. In cases of 
urgency or where secrecy is required, the State may act first and then seek the 
Commission’s approval. 


TITLE IV: TRANSPORT 

Articles 74-84.—The objectives of the Members with respect to transport is to 
establish a common transport policy. At present this commitment applies only 
to rail, highway and inland waterway. 

The Council will have responsibility for implementing the general policy. It 
will decide by unanimity during the first two stages and (with exceptions) by 
qualified majority thereafter. These measures are to include: 

a. establishment of common regulations for inter-state traffic ; 
b. establishment of conditions under which a carrier will be permitted to 
operate in the territory of another member state. 

The Treaty provides that discrimination, in rates or conditions, will be elimi- 
nated during the first two stages. Rates and conditions established for pur- 
poses of protection or subsidization are in general forbidden after the first stage 
unless approved by the Commission. 


1The Monetary Committee is provided for in Article 105. It is an advisory group having 
the following functions: a. “to keep under review the monetary and financial situation 
of Member States and of the Community, and also the general payments system of Member 
States, and to report regularly thereon to the Council and to the Commission ; of its own 
initiative, or at the request of the Council or the Commission, to formulate opinions for 
submission to these institutions. The Member States and the Commission shall each appoint 
two members of the Monetary Committee.” 
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The Commission is to consider requirements of suitable regional economic 
policy, needs of underdeveloped regions, political circumstances and the effect 
of rates and conditions on competition between different forms of transport. 

States are also to reduce frontier taxes and fees to a level representative of 
actual cost of services rendered. 

Subsidies to carriers will be allowed if they facilitate the coordination of 
transport or are in reimbursement of obligations assured as a public service. 

Transport measures taken by West Germany to assist its areas adversely af- 
fected by the division of Germany will be considered compatible with the Treaty. 


PART III, POLICY OF THE COMMUNITY 
(Articles 85-130) 
TITLE I: COMMON RULES 


CHAPTER 1: RULES GOVERNING COMPETITION 


Secrton 1: Rules Applicable to Enterprises 

Articles 85—90.—The general principle is that all agreements between enter- 
prises, and decisions by associations of enterprises, and concerted practices which 
fix prices and production, prevent, restrict or distort competition and which affect 
commerce between States are forbidden. There is a large exception to this prin- 
ciple, however. Agreements which contribute to the improvement of production 
ov distribution or which promote technical or economic progress are permitted 
if the consumer receives a fair share of the benefits and if a monopoly position 
is not established thereby. 

Monopolies are not outlawed but monopoly action inimical to the interests of 
other producers or consumers is forbidden. These provisions apply equally to 
public monopolies and public enterprises. 

The Council is, by unanimity, to formulate implementing measures within 
three years and such additional measures as may be necessary thereafter, acting 
by qualified majority. Until these measures are adopted, each State will inter- 
pret these provisions, guided also by its own legislation. The Commission has 
supervisory authority in these matters and has been given investigatory au- 
thority. Authority to remedy an infraction will remain vested in the States but 
the Commission may authorize other States to take counter-measures. 

Section 2. Dumping 

Article 91.—If, at the request of a Member State or any other interested party, 
the Commission finds dumping is being carried on, it shall issue recommenda- 
tion to the offending party to desist. If dumping continues, the Commission will 
authorize the injured State to take protective measures. 

Section 3: State Aid 

Articles 92—94.—Subsidies which distort or threaten to distort competition be 
tween the trade of Member States are outlawed. Many types of subsidy will 
be permitted. Three broad types are permitted de jure: 

(1) nondiscriminatory subsidies of a social character to consumers ; 
(2) those given to offset a natural catastrophe ; 
(3) certain ones related to the division of Germany. 

Four other types may be excepted : 

(1) those for assisting underdeveloped regions or regions of serious 
underemployment ; 

(2) those in connection with a major Community project ; 

(3) those which offset a grave economic disturbance in a State ; 

(4) those specified by decision of the Council acting by qualified majority 
on a Commission recommendation. 

These provisions will be implemented by the Council. The Commission will 
keep all government subsidies under supervision and may order a State to remove 
or modify a subsidy. The State may request the Council to grant an exemption. 
It will be granted only by unanimous approval of the Council. 

In a special protocol to the Treaty, subsidies to crude petroleum production 
are excepted at least during the first two stages. 

Subsidies granted to shipbuilding as of January 1, 1957, to the extent they 
have been granted as a substitute for protective tariffs, will be eliminated under 
the same rules as those for internal customs duties. 


CHAPTER 2: FISCAL PROVISIONS 
Article 95-99.—These provisions are designed to prevent differential taxation 
or tax rebates from being used as protective devices or to distort competition. 
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The Commission will consider in what way the laws of the members concerning 
turnover taxes, excise duties, and other indirect taxes, including compensatory 
measures, can be harmonized. The Council, by unanimity, will decide upon the 
Commission’s proposals. 


CHAPTER 3: HARMONIZATION OF LAws 


Articles 100—102.—The Commission will make proposals for: coordinating the 
the legislation and regulations of the States which directly affect establishment 
or operation of the common market; and eliminating distortions of competition 
caused by disparities in legislation or regulations. 

Decisions on the Commission’s proposals will be made by the Council, by 
unanimity during the first stage and by qualified majority thereafter. If the 
offending member does not comply with the Commission’s decision, the other 
States may not be requested to comply. 


TITLD II: ECONOMIC POLICY 
CHAPTER 1: Poticy RELATING TO EconoMIC TRENDS 


Article 103.—States are to consult with each other and with the Commission 
on measures to be taken in response to economic trends. The Council may by 
unanimous vote on a Commission proposal decide on measures to be taken to 
counteract disturbing economic trends. Once the Council has decided unani- 
mously on the general measures to be taken, specific directives to implement 
the general measures require only a qualified majority vote. These procedures 
also apply in event difficulties arise over supplies of products. 


CHAPTER 2: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Article 104-—109.—Each State agrees to follow an economy policy designed to: 

(1) maintain balance in its overall balance of payments ; 

(2) maintain confidence in its currency ; 

(3) insure a high level of employment ; 

(4) insure stable prices. 

Member States are to coordinate policies through the collaboration of their 
appropriate government departments and central banks. The consultative 
Monetary Committee will follow the monetary, financial, and economic situation 
in the member States and report to and advise the Council and the Commission. 

Payments: The general principle is to liberate payments to the extent required 
to implement the provisions of the Treaty on the movement of goods, services, 
eapital and labor. Members agree to free payments beyond this point if their 
balance-of-payments and general economic situation permit. States are to 
impose no new restrictions on transfers in connection with the invisible transac- 
tions listed in Annex III to the Treaty. Such restrictions now in existence will 
be gradually removed. 

Exchange rate policies will be treated as a matter of common interest. If a 
State changes its exchange rate for objectives other than to correct imbalance 
in its overall balance-of-payments and if this seriously distorts competition, the 
Commission may authorize the other States to take temporary counter-measures. 

With respect to balance-of-payments difficulties which a State cannot solve 
by its own efforts, the normal procedure is as follows: 

(1) The Commission will suggest remedial measures 
' (2) If such measures are insufficient, the Council may, by qualified majority, 
grant the State “mutual assistance,” which may include: 

(a) concerted action by the member States in another appropriate inter- 
national organization ; 

(b) steps by the other States to avoid diversion of trade in the event 
the State in difficulty maintains or reimposes quantitative restrictions 
against outside countries ; 

(ce) limited credits by the other States, with the consent of those States; 

(ad) during the transition period, reduction in duties or increases in 
quotas by the other States, with their consent, in order to facilitate imports 
from the States in difficulty. 

(3) If “mutual assistance” is not granted, or is insufficient, the Commission 
will define the safeguarding measures that the State in difficulty may take; these 
may be changed or annulled by a qualified majority of the Council. 

In the case of a sudden balance-of-payments crisis, a member State may take 
limited and temporary unilateral action, subject to Commission review and 
Council countermand or amendment by qualified majority. 
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CHAPTER 3: COMMERCIAL PoLicy 


Articles 110-—116.—By the end of the transition period the member States will 
have developed a common commercial policy. During the transition period, com- 
mercial policies aye to be progressively coordinated. The stated objective of the 
common commercial policy is to eliminate quantitative restrictions and 'to reduce 
tariff barriers progressively. 

During the transition period the Commission will propose measures for 
coordinating the foreign trade policies of the member States. The proposals are 
subject to unanimous Council approval during the first two stages and qualified 
majority thereafter. During the transition period, tariff agreements will be nego- 
tiated as follows: 

(1) The Council, after examining Commission proposals, will authorize 
the Commission to open negotiations. 
(2) The Commission will conduct the negotiations, subject to— 
(a) advice from a specially designated Council Committee, and 
(b) any directives the Council may give. 
(3) Agreements will be concluded by the Council. 

During the transition period, changes in the common external tariff which are 
not compensated by equivalent concessions received will be permitted only by 
unanimous Council approval. 

Member States are to take steps to adjust their tariff agreements with third 
countries in order to assure that entry into force of the common external tariff 
is not delayed. 

With respect to import quotas imposed on the goods of non-Common Market 
countries during the transition period, the objective is for member States to 
work toward making uniform their liberalization lists at as high a level as 
possible. A member may lower or remove its import quotas against outside 
countries, being required only to— 

(1) give prior notice to the Commission ; and 
' (2) extend the same treatment to goods of member States. 

Subsidies on exports to outside countries during the transition period are to 
be coordinated to the extent necessary to prevent unfair competition among 
Community firms. 

After the transition period a common commercial policy will be devised based 
on certain principles in regard to: 

(1) Changes in the common external tariff ; 
(2) Conclusion of tariff or trade agreements; and 
(3) Standardization of— 
(a) Liberalization measures; 
(b) Export policy; and 
(c) Commercial defense measures, e.g., re dumping and subsidies. 

After the transition period, negotiations with outside States will be handled 
by the Commission, subject to the guidance and directives of the Council which 
will reach decisions by qualified majority vote. 

_ The members will also act as a unit ta international economic organizations. 
Council, by qualified majority, will deve.op policy approach. 


TITLD IIL: SOCIAL POLICY 
Cuapter 1: Soctan Provisions 

Article 117-—122.—The general principle laid down in the Treaty in agreement to 
improve living and working conditions for labor, to equalize such conditions at 
increasingly high levels and belief that the operation of the Common Market 
will operate in a way favorable to the harmonization of social systems. 

The Commission is to foster close collaboration between the Member States 
in the social field. Particular attention is to be paid to: employment, labor 
laws and working conditions, vocational training, social welfare, safety measures 
against occupational accidents and diseases; industrial hygiene and trade-union 
laws and collective bargaining. 

The principle of equal wages for men and women, for equal work, will be 

applied in each State by the end of the first stage and maintained thereafter. 
This is to cover work at piece rates and at time rates. 
os States will try to preserve the equality now existing as regards paid 
idays. 

The Council may by unanimous vote entrust the Commission with functions 
relating to the implementation of common measures, particularly as regards the 
social welfare of migrant workers. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE EuROPEAN Socrat Funp 


Articles 1238—128.—The Treaty calls for the establishment of a European 
Social Fund to improve employment possibilities and to increase the geographic 
and occupational mobility of labor in the Community. Funds will be provided 
for in the annual budget of the Community. The following proportionate scale 
is set (Article 200) for financial contributions to the European Social Fund: 


Belgium 8.8 
France 32.0 
Germany 82.0 
Italy 20.0 
Luxembourg. 0.2 
Netherlands 7.0 

100. 0 


The Fund will be administered by the Commission, assisted by a Committee 
presided over by a member of the Commission and consisting of representatives 
of Governments, trade unions, and employers’ associations, 

When the Treaty goes into effect and thereafter during the transition period, 
the Fund will reimburse 50% of a member State’s outlays for: 

1. Retraining of workers, provided that— 

(a) No job could be found for the worker in his old trade; and 
(b) he has been employed at least six months in his new trade. 
2. Resettlement of workers, provided that— 
(a) An unemployed worker has had to change residence; and 
(b) he has been employed at least six months at his new place of 
residence. 

3. Payments to workers temporarily unemployed or on short time due to 
conversion of a plant to other production, provided that— 

(a) The Commission had given prior approval to the conversion plan ; and 
m (b) the workers have been reemployed at least six months in the converted 
ant, 

The Council, by qualified majority, will decide at the end of the transition 
period whether part or all of the above assistance should be eliminated. It will 
also decide, this time by unanimity, whether new activities should be assigned 
to the Fund. 


TITLE IV. THE EUROPEAN INVEST BANK 


Articles 129-130.—The objective of the Bank is “to contribute to the balance 
and smooth development of the common market in the interests of the Com- 
munity through recourse to the capital markets and its own resources.” To 
carry out this objective * * * “it shall, by means of loans and guaranties, on 
a nonprofit basis, facilitate the financing of the following projects in all sectors 
of the economy : 

(a) projects for developing underdeveloped regions ; 

(b) projects for modernizing or converting enterprises, or for creating new 
activities which are called for by the progressive establishment of the Com- 
mon Market and which by their size or nature cannot be covered by the 
various methods of financing in existence in each of the Member States ; 

(c) projects of common interest to several Member States which by their 
size or nature cannot be entirely covered by the various methods of financ- 
ing in existence in each of the Member States. 

The Statutes of the European Investment Bank are contained in a Protocol 
annexed to the Treaty. The main provisions of this 29-Article Protocol are 
briefly summarized here. 

The capital of the Bank will be equivalent to one billion dollars, subscribed 
as follows: Belgium 86.5 million, France 300 million, Germany 300 million, Italy 
240 million, Luxerbourg 2 million, and the Netherlands 71.5 million. 

Each State is to pay. in 25% of its subscription in regular installments over 
the first 21% years, one-quarter in gold or freely convertible currency and the 
remainder in its national currency. The remaining 75% will be subject to call 
by the Bank in the currencies required by the Bank to meet its obligations. 

As to borrowing authority, the Bank may require the member States to grant 
it interest-bearing (4%, unless changed by action of the Board of Governors) 
loans, totaling the equivalent of $400 million with a maximum of $100 million to 
be demanded in any one year. Ordinarily, however, the Bank will meet its bor- 
rowing needs on the Community and international capital markets. 
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As to lending authority, the Bank may lend or guarantee loans to member 
States or to public or private enterprises. It may lend or guarantee loans up 
to 250% of its subscribed capital—-or the equivalent of 2% billion dollars. The 
rate of interest or commission charged will be sufficient to meet Bank expenses 
and to accumulate a reserve fund equal to 10% of the subscribed capital—or the 
equivalent of 100 million dollars. 

The main organs of the Bank are a Board of Governors and a Board of Di- 
rectors. The Board of Governors is the policymaking body and consists of Cab- 
inet Ministers appointed by the Member States. 

Among other things, the Governors will— 

(1) decide on any increase in the subscribed capital ; 
(2) exercise the powers with respect to special loans ; 
(3) exercise the powers with regard to the appointment and removal of 
members of the Board of Directors and the Management Committee ; 
(4) authorize, by unanimous vote, the granting of credits for investment 
projects to be carried out outside the European territories of Member States ; 
(5) approve the Annual Report drawn up by the Board of Directors ; 
(6) approve the annual balance sheet and profit and loss statement ; 
(7) approve the Rules of Procedure of the Bank ; 
(8) exercise the powers over— 
(a) adjustments necessary to rectify a change in exchange rates as 
they affect capital subscriptions and loans ; 
(b) selection of outside auditors; 
(ec) interpretation of its directives (if requested to do so by a Member 
State or the Commission) ; 
(d) suspensions of Member States or their nationals from borrowing 
rights or guarantees because of failure to live up to obligations; 
(e) suspension or liquidation of the Bank’s activities. 

Unless otherwise indicated, decisions of the Board of Governors are by ma- 
jority vote. 

The twelve-man Board of Directors has exclusive powers of decision over— 

(1) the granting of credits and guarantees ; 
(2) the raising of loans; 
(3) interest rates on loans and rates of commission on guarantees. 

The Board is appointed by the Board of Governors or nomination by the Mem- 
ber States and the Commission with the following country representation: 3 each 
from Italy, Germany, and France; 2 from Benelux; and one nominated by the 
Commission, They are eligible for reappointment. Unless otherwise indicated, 
decisions will be by simple majority. 


PART IV. THE ASSOCIATION OF OVERSEAS COUNTRIES AND 
TERRITORIES 


Articles 131—136.—Provide for the association of the dependent overseas ter- 
ritories of the Member States. Only Germany and Luxembourg do not have 
such territories. 

The overseas territories to which the provisions apply are: French West 
Africa (including Senegal, the Sudan, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Mauretania, the Niger, the Wolta), French Equitorial Africa (including the 
Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad, Gaboon), St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Comoro 
Archipelago, Madagascar and dependencies, the French Somali Coast, New 
Caledonia and dependencies, the French Settlements in Oceania; the Southern 
and Antarctic Territories, Togoland, the French Trusteeship Territory in the 
Cameroons, the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, the Italian Trusteeship Terri- 
tory in Somaliland, and Dutch New Guinea (Annex IV of the Treaty). 

There are several annexes and protocols dealing with dependent overseas 
territories. A convention annexed to the Treaty establishes the terms and 
procedure of association for an initial five-year period. Before expiration of the 
Convention, the Council will decide by unanimity on the subsequent arrange- 
ment for the overseas territories. 

The tariffs of member States against goods from the territories will be 
eliminated at the same rate as internal tariffs between the member States. In 
principle, the territories will reciprocate with respect to their tariff on goods 
from the member States. The territories are permitted to continue duties to 
meet development and industrialization needs and revenue duties; these will 
be on a nondiscriminatory basis between Common Market paris by the end of 
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the transition period. Tariff reduction will not stop at the end of the initial 
five-year period but wili be carried out whether the Convention is renewed or not. 

Individual import quotas maintained by an overseas territory against goods 
from the member States other than the mother country will be consolidated 
by the end of the first year into the nondiscriminatory global quotas, These 
global quotas will be enlarged each year as provided for the member States. 
The minimum initial global quota on any nonliberalized product must equal 
7 percent of total annual imports. Where imports are embargoed, the Commis- 
sion will decide the procedure to be followed for setting up and enlarging quotas. 
If the Convention is not renewed immediately, the liberalization achieved during 
the initial five-year period will be maintained at the same level until a new 
agreement is reached. 

With respect to agricultural imports, Protocols to the Convention set tariff 
quotas for imports from third countries of bananas into Germany and of green 
coffee into Italy and Benelux. If the Convention is not renewed immediately, 
all of the member States will thereafter be granted tariff quotas for imports of 
bananas, cocoa and green coffee from third countries pending conclusion of a 
new agreement. Other imports from third countries of agricultural products 
of special interest to the overseas territories fall under the normal provisions of 
the Treaty concerning the common external tariff. 

The Convention implementing. the Association with the Community of the 
overseas countries and territories established a Development Fund to sup- 
plement the efforts made by the Metropoles for the economic and social develop- 
ment of these territories. Funds equivalent to $581 million will be contributed 
and spent in gradually increasing amounts over the five-year period. Con- 
tributions, allocations and voting power are summarized in the table below: 


Contribu- | Allocations | Weighted 
votes 


Country tions to dependent 
territories 
Millions Millions 
$70. 00 $30. 00 ll 
b> 200. 00 511. 25 33 
Netherlands. 70.00 35. 00 11 
Total. 581. 25 581. 25 100 


The responsible authorities of the overseas territories will present projects to 
the Commission for which they wish Community financing. The Commission 
will then draw up a program each year showing proposed projects for both so- 
cial and economic investments. The Council will decide each year by qualified 
majority * the amounts to be denoted to the two types of investment. The Com- 
mission will, allocate. to individual social projects. It will draw up proposals 
for allocating funds for economic projects. If a member State requests, the 
Council will vote on these proposals by qualified majority ; otherwise they will 
be considered approved after lying before the Council for one month. The Com- 
mission will supervise the use made of the funds. : 

Nationals of the member States will have the right to participate on a non- 
discriminatory bs: sis in tenders connected with any investment financed by the 
Community. 

Nationals and Companies of the member States will progressively be given 
the right to establish themselves in the overseas territories, and vice versa. All 
discrimination in this matter will be eliminated by the end of the transition 
period. If the Convention is not renewed immediately, the rights of establish- 
ment acquired during the initial five-year period will be maintained at the 
same level until a new agreement is reached. 

Special provision is made for Algeria and the other French overseas depart- 
ments—French Guiana, Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Reunion—since they are 
an integral part of France having representation in the legislature, for exam- 
ple, but require the treatment accorded the other underdeveloped countries asso- 
ciated with the Six. 


2In this case such a vote will be 67 out of 100. 
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The following provisions will apply to these French departments : 
. (1) the provisions of free movement of goods ; 
(2) the agricultural provisions (except that providing for an agricul- 
tural guidance and guarantee funds) ; 
(3) the provisions on freeing of services ; 
(4) the rules of competition ; 
(5) the institutional provisions ; 
(6) the general and balance-of-payments escape clauses of the Treaty ; 
(7) the provisions on the Development Fund and establishment. 

The Council will decide by unanimity, within two years after the effective date 
of the Treaty, the conditions under which the rest of the Treaty wil be applied 
to Algeria and the other French overseas departments. 

In addition, the Member States have declared their willingness to open 
negotiations toward the association of Morocco, Tunis, Libya with the Common 


Market. 
PART V, ORGANS OF THE COMMUNITY : 
(Articles 137-209) 
TITLD I—PROVISIONS GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 
CHAPTER 1: INSTITUTIONS 


Sectron 1: The Assembly— 
Articles 137-144.—The Assembly will be composed of representatives of the 
member States. For the present, it will be composed of 142 members appointed 
by and from the national Parliaments, distributed as follows: 


Belgium 14 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands. 14 
142 


The Assembly will prepare proposals for election of its. members by direct 
universal suffrage and uniform procedures; the Council, acting by unanimity, 
will draw up implementative measures whose adoption according to each 
State’s individual constitutional procedure it will recommend to member States. 

The Assembly will review (but cannot reject) Council and Commission pro- 
posals in cases where the Treaty so provides. It may censure the Commission 
(by a two-thirds majority of those present and an absolute majority of the 
membership) and force the Commission to resign. 

The Assembly will hold annual meetings, commencing on the third Tuesday 
in October. At the request of a majority of its members, or at the request of 
the Council or of the Commission, the Assembly may meet in extraordinary 
session. It will discuss in public the Annual Report submitted to it by the 
Commission. 

Except where otherwise provided in the Treaty, decisions will be by an abso- 
lute majority of the votes cast. 

The Assembly shall replace the Common Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and shall also be the Assembly for the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom). 


Secrion 2: The Council 

Articles 145-153.—This body is responsible for coordinating the general eco- 
nomic policies of Member States and, in general, exercises the powers of decision. 

It will be composed of representatives of Member States, each Government 
appointing to it one of its Members. 

Except where otherwise provided, decisions will be taken by a simple majority. 
Where weighted voting is required, the weights are as follows: France, Ger- 
many and Italy 4 votes each; Belgium and the Netherlands 2 each; and Luxem- 
bourg 1. In the case of decisions to be made on proposals of the Commission, 
twelve votes are required. In other cases, twelve votes representing a favor- 
able vote of at least four members is required. 
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The Council may request the Commission to undertake any studies which it 
considers desirable and request suitable proposals. 

After taking the opinion of the Commission, the Council shall lay down the 
status of the Committees of the Community. 


Section 3: The Commission 


Articles 155-168—The main responsibilities of the Commission are to: 

(1) supervise the application of Treaty provisions and of measures 
adopted by the organs of the Community ; 

(2) formulate recommendations or opinions in regard to matters covered 
by the Treaty, in cases where this is explicitly provided or where the Com- 
mission deems it necessary ; 

(3) enjoy independent powers of decision in certain instances and take 
part in the preparation of decisions by the Council and Assembly. 

The Commission will consist of nine members, appointed by common agree- 
ment among the governments and responsible to the Community as a whole 
rather than to any individual government. Commissioners will be appointed 
for four years and will be reeligible. They will be subject to removal by a vote 
of censure of the Assembly. A Commissioner may be removed for cause by 
decision of the Court of Justice on petition from either the Council or the Com- 
mission itself. 

A Commissioner is required to devote his full time to his duties and is pro- 
hibited from engaging in any other professional activity. 


Section 4: The Court of Justice 


Articles 164-188.—The full Court will consist of seven judges. It may also sit 
in panels of three or five in certain instances. However, it will always sit in 
plenary session to hear cases submitted by a Member State or by one of the 
organs of the Community or to deal with interlocutory questions. 

The Court’s major functions are to ensure that the law is respected in the 
interpretation and application of the Treaty. 

The judges will be appointed for six years and are eligible for reappointment. 
Selection will be made by agreement between the Governments. The terms of 
three judges and then four shall expire alternately. 

The Court will review the legality of decisions of the Council and Commis- 
sion, but not of recommendations or opinions. “To this end, it shall be com- 
petent to give judgment on appeals, lodged by a Member State, the Council or 
the Commission, on grounds of incompetence, procedural errors, infringement of 
the present Treaty or of any rule of law relating to its application, or abuse of 
powers. 

“Individuals or corporations may, under the same conditions, submit an appeal 
against decisions of which they are an object and against decisions which, al- 
though in the form of regulations or decisions addressed te another individual 
or corporation, are nevertheless of direct personal concern t > themselves.” 

Appeals must be lodged within two months from either tne promulgation of 
the decision or from its notification to the appellant or, failing that, from the 
day on which the appellant had knowledge of the decision. j 

If the appeal is allowed, the Court will declare the decision null and void. In 
the case of regulations, it will state which of the effects of the regulations an- 
nulled shall be deemed to remain in force. 

“Should the Council or the Commission fail to take a decision in cases where 
such decision is provided for under the present Treaty, the Member States and 
other organs of the community may bring the matter before the Court of Justice 
with a view to establishing that such violation of the Treaty has taken place. 

“Such an appeal shall be heard only if the organ in question has previously 
been invited to take action. If the aforesaid organ has not made its at- 
titude known within two months of such invitation, an appeal may be lodged 
within a further period of two months. 

“In the case of a decision, but not in that of a recommendation or opinion, any 
individual or corporation may bring before the Court of Justice . . . a complaint 
against any organs of the Community for having failed to notify the said in- 
dividual or corporation. 

The Court of Justice shall be competent, within the limits laid down hereunder, 
to hear cases concerning : 

(a) the fulfilment by Member States of the obligations arising under the 
Statutes of the European Investment Bank ; 
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(b) decisions taken by the Board of Governors of the Bank. Any Member 
State, the Commission, and the Board of Directors of the Bank may lodge 
an appeal against such decisions ; 

(c) decisions taken by the Board of Directors of the Bank. Such appeals 
may be lodged only by a Member State or by the Commission and only 
under certain conditions.” 

The Court also shall be competent to give judgment in virtue of any arbitra- 
tion clause contained in a contract concluded, under public or private law, 
by or on behalf of the Community. 

There will be a single Court of Justice for the Steel and Coal Community, 
Euratom, and the European Economic Community. This is similar to the pro- 
visions creating a common Assembly for the three institutions. 


CHAPTER 2: PROVISIONS COMMON TO SEVERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Articles 189—192.—These provisions stipulate the legal effects of decisions, 
regulations, and directives of either the Council or the Commission. 


3: THE ECONOMIC AND SocIAL COMMITTEE 

Articles 193-—198.—This consultative group will advise the Commission prin- 
cipally ; other institutions will be advised as required. It will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of economic and social life (including produc- 
ers, farmers, workers, businessmen, and professional men) appointed for four 
years by the Council. They are eligible for unlimited four-year terms. 

The Committee will consist of 101 members with the following national com- 
position: France, Italy, and Germany 24 each; Belgium and the Netherlands 12 
each ; and Luxembourg 5. 

The Committee shall have specialized sections for the main fields covered by 
the Treaty. In particular, it will have sections for agriculture and transport. 

The Committee must be consulted by the Council or by the Commission in 
certain instances, It may be consulted also in all cases deemed appropriate by 
these bodies. In both instances, the opinion of the Committee and that of the 
specialized section, together with a record of the discussions, shall be forwarded 
to the Council and to the Commission. 


TITLE II—FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 

Articles 199-209.—All receipts and expenditures of the Community (including 
those in connection with the European Social Fund) will be included in the 
annual budget. Estimated receipts and expenditures must balance. 

The budget will be financed by the Member States. Contributions will be 
made in the following percentages: France, Germany, and Italy 28 percent; 
Belgium and the Netherlands 7.9 percent; Luxembourg 0.2 percent. 

However, financial contributions for the European Social Fund will be sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

There is a possibility of independent revenue in the future. The Commission 
is to make proposals to the Council for replacing government contributions by 
an independent Community tax system. The Council, voting by unanimity and 
after consulting the Assembly, may recommend to the individual States that 
they adopt the proposals according to their various constitutional procedures. 

On the expenditure side, each institution will draw up estimates of its budget 
requirements. The Commission will group these and forward them to the 
Council. The Council may modify the budget, informing the Commission of 
its action; the Council will vote the budget by qualified majority and send it to 
the Assembly. The Assembly may propose changes; if it does, the Council will 
consider them in consultation with the Commission, and will then vote the final 
budget, again by qualified majority. 

The Council will execute the budget. The budget accounts will be audited 
annually by an independent committee of auditors, selected by the Council by 
unanimous vote and appointed for five years. The Commission prepares the 
annual budget and submits it to the Council and the Assembly. 


PART VI. GENERAL AND FINAL PROVISIONS 


Articles 210-248.—This part of the Treaty consists, first, of general provisions 
concerning such things as the fact that the Community shall have legal person- 
ality, Community relations with intergovernmental bodies, the contractual lia- 
bility of the Community and certain general commitments of the Member States 
to the Community. 
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“Member States are to engage in negotiations with each other to insure for 
their nationals : 

(1), protection of persons and enjoyment and protection of rights under 
the same conditions each State grants its own nationals. 

(2) elimination of double taxation within the Community. 

(3) the mutual recognition of companies (not including Snbiepront com- 
panies); the maintenance of their legal personality where the registered, 
office is transferred from one country to another. 

(4) the possibility subject to the municipal law. of different: Member: 

States to form mergers. 

(5) the simplification of formalities governing reciprocal recognition and 
execution of judicial decisions and of arbitral rewards. 

The General Provisions of the Treaty protects the rights of a Member State 
to withhold;information which it regards as essential to its security and to take 
measures to protect its security and which .are connected with production of 
or trade in arms, ammunition and war material. The state cannot use this 
provision to distort competition in regard to products not intended for specifical-| 
ly military purposes. The Council, by unanimity, determines the' list of military 
items and may amend the list from time to time. 

If the Commission or any Member State considers that another member state 
is making “improper use” of the powers: intended to protect its security, the 
Commission or Member State may make direct reference to the Court of Justice 
which shall sit in camera. 

_In the final Articlés, the Treaty sets forth conditions under which the Com- 
munity can enlarge its membership and broaden its association: 

(1) any European State may apply for membership in the Community, by 
addressing application to the Council, which after consulting with the Com-. 
mission, shall act by unanimous vote. The conditions of admission and the 
necessary Treaty amendments must be agreed upon by the applicant and 
the Member States and the agreement submitted to all contracting States 
for ratification in accordance with their respective constitutional rules. 

(2) The Community may establish an association with a third country, a 
union of States or an international organization by agreements embodying 
reciprocal rights and obligations, joint actions and special procedures. The 
Council, by unanimous vote, concludes such agreements after consulting the 
assembly. If Treaty amendments are required, they must be ratified by all 
Member States. 

“The Six countries that joined in signing the Treaty are Belgium, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Greece and Turkey 
have applied for “association” with the Community under the conditions set 
forth in (2) above. 

The Treaty is concluded for an unlimited period. 
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APpPENDIx H 


Summary of the European Free Trade Association Convention (Stockholm 
Convention) * 


1. The Convention establishing the European Free Trade Association falls 
into a number of sections. After the Preamble there are two Articles which pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Association as an international organization 
and set out its objectives. Then follows a group of seven Articles dealing 
with the reduction and elimination of tariffs on imports and exports and a 
group of three Articles dealing with the reduction and elimination of quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports and exports. The next section of five Articles sets 
out what are known as the “rules of competition.” They are followed by three 
Articles which set out certain exceptions from the provisions for the reduction 
and elimination of tariffs and quantitative restrictions. 

2. The next two sections of the Convention contain general provisions on 
agriculture and on fish. Then follow two short Articles dealing with invisibles 
yee — policies, followed by the consultation and complaints procedure in 

cle 31. 

8. The remaining provisions of the Convention are concerned with the institu- 
tional arrangements and with general matters such as ratification, entry into 
force, territorial application and amendment. 


PREAMBLE AND INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES 


4. In the Preamble the seven countries which are establishing the Associa- 
tion—Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom—acknowledge the work which has already been done toward the 
multilateral reduction of trade barriers by the OBEC and the GATT and express 
their determination to continue and develop this work and in particular to fa- 
cilitate the early establishment of a closer economic association between all the 
countries of the OEEC. 

5. Article 1 formally establishes the European Free Trade Association, which 
is referred to in the rest of the Convention simply as “The Association,” and 
provides that the members of the Association shall be those countries which 
sign and ratify it at the beginning and any other countries who may join the 
Association later. 

6. Article 2 sets out the objectives of the Association. These are, first, to 
promote economic expansion, full employment, productivity, the rational use of 
resources, financial stability, and a higher standard of living; secondly, to insure 
that trade within the Association takes place in conditions of fair competition ; 
thirdly, to avoid significant disparity in the supply of basic materials; and 
fourthly, to contribute to the harmonious development of world trade. 


THE REDUCTION AND ELIMINATION OF IMPORT DUTIES 


7. The next seven Articles are all concerned with the reduction and elimination 
of duties on trade among Member States and with the way in which this is to 
be carried out. Article 3 lays down the broad principles and the timetable for 
reduction and elimination of import duties. Article 4, on the definition of 
Area origin, defines the goods to which the duty reductions are to apply. Article 
5 is concerned with the deflections of trade which may result from the reduction 
of duties on imports by one Member State from another in circumstances where 
the external tariffs of Member States, which are unaffected by this Convention, 
are significantly different from each other. Article 6 deals with the elimination 
of any protective element in revenue duties. Article 7 deals with drawback, the 
continued use of which would give rise to inconsistencies. Article 8 deals with 
the elimination of duties on exports from one Member State to another and 
Article 9 provides for cooperation between those authorities of the Member 
paren oe will be charged with the task of putting the provisions on tariffs 


Import duties 


8. Article 3 begins by setting out the essential and fundamental provision of 
this section of the Convention—that all import duties (other than revenue 


1 From of “European Free Trade Association, Text of Convention and Other 
roved at Stockholm on ler. 20, 1959, London, November 1959. 
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duties) are to be reduced in stages and eleminated by, at the latest, Ist January, 
1970. The timetable for the reduction of import duties begins with a 20 percent 
reduction on Ist July, 1960, and continues with eight further reductions each of 
10 percent. 

9. For the purposes of this Article, the tariff reductions are related to a 
base date, which is in general 1st January, 1960. There are, however, some 
particular exceptions to this rule and Annex A to the Convention sets out in 
detail what the basic duty is to be. These exceptions have had to be made to 
deal with changes which some of the member countries have for some time been 
in the process of making in their general tariffs and which will not have been 
completed at the time at which the base date has been fixed. The Article also 
makes it clear that the goods which will benefit from the reduction and elimination 
of tariffs are those which originate in the Area of the Association as defined in the 
next Article. 

10. The Article makes it clear that this timetable is a minimum and that the 
Member States can reduce their import duties more rapidly; and the Member 
States declare that they are willing to reduce their duties more rapidly whenever 
they can do so without damage to their general economic or financial position or 
to the sectors of their economies which might be affected. 

11. The Article concludes by providing for the Council to examine what possi- 
bilities there may be for an acceleration of the timetable for tariff reductions and 
empowers the Council to amend the timetable by unanimous decision of all the 
members. The Council can only make the timetable shorter under these powers; 
there is no provision in the Convention for the postponement of the date by which 
import duties must finally be eliminated by the Member States as a whole. In 
the case of some Portuguese duties, which are dealt with in Annex G to the 
Convention, the date will be later than for other Member States. 


Goods entitled to the benefits of tariff reductions (“origin’’) 


12. The rules for determining whether goods are to be accepted as eligible to 
receive the benefit of the tariff reductions and elimination are set out in Article 
4. There are three ways in which goods can qualify for these benefits: 

(a) if they have been wholly produced within the Area of the Association ; 
(b) if they have been produced by certain processes within the Area of 
the Association (the “process rule”) ; or 
(c) if no more than 50 per cent. of their value consist of nonarea materials 
(the “percentage rule’). 
In general importers will be able to choose under which of these three criteria 
they claim the benefits of the tariff reductions. 

13. The goods which may be eligible for Area tariff treatment under the 
“process rule” are listed in Annex B to the Convention, where the qualifying 
processes are set out for each of the goods in question. There are two lists in 
this Annex; the first, Schedule I, lists the goods and the processes where the 
importer will have a free choice as to whether he will claim Area tariff treat- 
ment under the “process rule” or the “percentage rule,”’ while Schedule II lists 
the goods in respect of which the importer will not be able to use the “percentage 
rule” as an alternative. Schedule I covers a very wide range of goods and 
processes ; Schedule II is concerned mainly with textiles and clothing. 

14. The “percentage rule” is designed to ensure that goods for which Area 
tariff treatment is claimed contain a sufficient element of materials originating 
in the Area, or that a sufficient proportion of their finished value has been added 
within the Area, to justify their being regarded as the products of the Area. 
Provision has also been made in Schedule III to Annex B for a wide range of 
materials of which there are large imports from outside the Area to be counted 
as if they had been produced within the Area itself. Thus, when an importer 
claims that goods are eligible for Area tariff treatment, he need not count any of 
the materials listed in Schedule III as being materials imported from outside the 
Area even though in fact they may have been imported from outside. The 
effect of this is to make the criteria more liberal even than at first sight they 
may appear and to ensure that the establishment of the Association will not 
have a restrictive effect upon imports of a wide range of primary products from 
the rest of the world. 

15. Detailed provisions for the administration and application of the origin 
rules are set out in Annex B and the Council is impowered to amend both Article 


4 and Annex B, including the Schedules, by unanimous decision in case this should 


prove necessary in practice, and especially with a view to making the rules sim- 
pler or more liberal. 
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Deflection of trade 

16. This term is used to describe a complex situation which can sometimes 
happen as a consequence of the removal of tariffs within a free trade area, the 
members of which retain their own separate tariffs in relation to third countries. 
This is defined in some detail in Article 5. The essential elements of the situation 
are that one Member State (the importing Member State) has a higher external 
tariff on a certain raw material or intermediate product than another Member 
State (the exporting Member State); that, as a result of this, the exporting 
Member State will have a price advantage in the importing Member State’s 
market; and that, as a result of the reduction and elimination of duties within 
the Association, imports of that manufactured article into the importing Member 
State increase so as to cause serious injury to the industry making that article 
in the importing Member State. 

17, In order to deal with this kind of situation, Article 5 provides that a Mem- 
ber State which intends to vary its duties on imports from outside the Associa- 
tion should tell the Council, so as to give other Member States an opportunity to 
make representations if they think the change will give rise to a deflection of 
trade. A Member State which is considering a change of this kind is required 
to have regard to the desirability of avoiding consequential deflections of trade. 

18. If a Member State believes that a deflection of trade has occurred and is 
causing injury to one of its industries, it can refer the matter to the Council 
which can deal with it either as a matter of urgency or under the consultation 
and complaints procedure. 

19. The Council is empowered to amend these provisions by unanimous decision 
if the need should arise. 


Revenue duties and internal tares 

20. Article 6 defines revenue duties as import duties which are applied primarily 
for the purpose of raising revenue. Article 6 provides that the protective element 
in duties of this kind is to be eliminated, either by Ist January, 1965, or by 
the same stages as for import duties generally. Any protective element in 
internal taxes is also to be eliminated. 


Drawvback 

21. Drawback is a recognised system for the repayment to exporters of import 
duties charged on imported materials which have been incorporated in exported 
products. Article 7 defines the various ways in which this is done. To give 
drawback in respect of trade between Member States of the Association would 
be to give an unfair advantage to exporting industries in one Member State over 
industries manufacturing for the domestic market in another Member State, 
which would have to pay the full rate of duty on imports of materials from out- 
side the Area. Article 7 therefore provides that goods which have benefited 
from drawback may not qualify for Area tariff treatment; and the Council is 
ber ind Gop} to make provisions to deal with such cases which may mera after 1961 

‘ore 1 


Export duties 

22. Article 8 is the export counterpart of Article 3. It establishes a standstill 
on the introduction or increase of duties on exports from one Member State to 
another and provides for the elimination of all existing export duties by at the 
latest Ist January, 1962. Member States will remain free, however, to take 
measures necessary to prevent evasion, by;means of reexport, of the duties they 
charge on exports to countries outside the Aesociation, ; 


Cooperation 
23. Article 9 requires Member States to cooperate with each other in the field 
of customs administration to ensure that the rules for tariff reduction and for 
determining the origin of goods are effectively and harmoniously put into prac- 
tice and to keep to a minimum the formalities which traders will have to comply 
with. 
QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS | 


24. Articles 10. to 12 provide for the reduction and elimination of quantitative 
restrictions on imports and exports within the Area, broadly in parallel to the 
preceding provisions re with import and export duties. 
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Import restrictions 

25. Article 10 begins by stating the essential provisions—a standstill on the 
introduction of new import restrictions and the elimination of existing restric 
tions by Ist January, 1970. The elimination of restrictions is to be achieved by 
the progressive increase of quotas until they cease to be restrictive of trade. The 
starting point for the increases is the “basic quota,” which corresponds in prin- 
ciple to the basic duty in Article 3; the way in which the basic quota is to be 
determined, in relation to quotas or imports in the calendar year 1959, is defined 
in the last paragraph of the Article. 

26. On 1st July, 1960, Member States are to introduce, in respect of all goods 
which then remain subject to restriction, global quotas of a size at least 20 
percent greater than the corresponding basic quotas. Global quotas must be 
open at least to all Member States, and may be open also to countries outside the 
Association. Each year, on 1st July, the global quota is to be increased by at 
least 20 percent of its size in the previous year or, in the case of a quota open to 
third countries, by at least 20 percent of the size of that part of the quota which 
relates to Member States (as defined in terms of the basic quota). Further pro- 
visions are designed to ensure that no quota will be excessively small at the be- 
ginning and that due allowance is made for the trade attributable to third coun- 
tries in the case of any quota which is open to third countries as well as to 
Member States. 

27. This Article provides for different arrangements in special cases, subject 
to approval being given by the Council by majority vote; special arrangements 
of this kind must in all cases lead to the final elimination of quantitative import 
restrictions by at the latest Ist January, 1970. 

28. The Council is required to review the provisions of the Article, by at the 
latest the end of 1961, to see whether the rules need to be amended in the light 
of the progress that has been made by Member States in pursuit of their wider 
international obligations. 


Eaport restrictions 

29. Article 11 is the export counterpart of Article 10, just as Article 8 is the 
export counterpart of Article 3, and it follows closely the provisions of Article 8. 
It provides for a standstill on the introduction or intensification of quantitative 
export restrictions and for the elimination of all existing restrictions by at the 
latest 1st January, 1962. Member States will remain free to take measures 


“necessary to prevent evasion, by means of reexport, of restrictions they apply 


to exports to countries outside the Association. 


Exceptions 

30. Article 12 lists the cases in which quantitative restrictions on imports and 
exports may continue to be applied notwithstanding the provisions of the two 
preceding Articles. These cases are internationally recognised as justifying 
special treatment; they range from the protection of public morals and human, 
plant, or animal health, to the safeguarding of national treasures of urtistic, 
historical or archaeological value. 


RULES OF COMPETITION 


31. The Articles in this section of the Convention are designed to ensure that 
the benefits which are to be expected to result from the removal of tafiffs and 
‘quotas are not taken away again through the use of other measures by Govern- 
ments, by public undertakings or by private industry. 


Government aids 

82. Government aids to industry, and especially export subsidies, could be 
used in such a way as to nullify or impair the benefits to be expected from the 
freeing of trade. Article 13 therefore prohibits the use of various kinds of 
export subsidy (which are listed in Annex D) and any other kind of Govern- 
ment aid the main purpose or effect of which is to take away some or all of the 
benefits to be expected from the removal of trade barriers. 

33. This does not mean, however, that all kinds of Government aid to industry 
are prohibited, since Governments will remain free to give subsidies which do 
not have.as their main purpose or effect the frustration of the removal or absence 
of tariffs and sii On the other hand it is recognised that, even in cases 
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where a subsidy can quite properly be given consistently with this Article, there 
may be an indirect damaging effect on the interests of other Member States, 
and provision is made to deal with such cases. 


Public undertakings 

84. Article 14 is designed to ensure that public undertakings do not conduct 
their activities in such a way as to give to domestic producers the kind of protec- 
tion which Governments are not allowed, under the Convention, to give by means 
of tariffs and quantitative restrictions. As regards their ordinary commercial 
operations, public undertakings are to be in the same position as private industry 
in relation to restrictive business practices. The Article applies to Government 
departments and regional or local authorities, to nationalised industries and to 
other kinds of public undertakings and monopolies over whose commercial activi- 
ties Governments have direct or indirect control. Member States are under 
obligation to ensure the progressive elimination of existing practices of the 
kind covered by this Article and to ensure that new practices of the same kind 
are not introduced. 

35. The Council is empowered to amend this Article by unanimous decision 
if the need should arise in practice. 


Restrictive business practices 


36. Article 15 is designed to deal with agreements between private industries 
or practices followed by them which would counteract the benefits expected to 
result from the freeing of trade. The kind of practice which could be incompat- 
ible with the Convention in this sense are agreements between enterprises or 
groups of enterprises designed to restrict competition, or actions by enterprises 
or groups of enterprises taking unfair advantage of a dominant position within 
the Association, which would have a similar effect. 

37. If a Member State considers that it is being damaged as the result of 
some action which it considers to be inconsistent with this Article it may refer 
the matter to the Council under the consultation and complaints procedure. In 
certain circumstances the Council may publish a report on cases referred to it. 

38. The Council is required under Article 15 to consider before the end of 1964 
whether any further or different provisions are necessary to deal with restrictive 
practices in the Assoeiation, and it may make such provisions by unanimous 
decision. 


Establishment 

89. Article 16, on establishment, provides that Member States should not 
apply restrictions on the freedom of nations of other Member States to set up 
and operate businesses in their territories, by giving treatment which is less 
favourable than they give to their own nationals, in such a way as to prevent the 
attainment of the advantages expected to flow from the freeing of trade. The 
Council is required to consider before the end of 1964 whether any further or 
different provisions are necessary to deal with establishment. 

40. The Article does not prevent any Member State from exercising its normal 
control over individuals for various purposes, including national security and 
public health. 


Dumped and subsidised imports 

41. Article 17 provides that a Member State may take action consistent with 
its other international obligations to deal with dumped or subsidised imports. 

42. This Article also provides that a Member State may request another Mem- 
ber State to consider taking action against dumped or subsidised imports into its 
territory if these are damaging or threaten the interests of an industry in the 
first Member State. 

EXCEPTIONS 


43. The next section of the Convention contains three Articles which provide 
for exceptions in certain circumstances from the operation of the Articles dealing 
with the reduction and elimination of tariffs and quantitative restrictions and 
the rules of competition, 


Security exceptions 

44. Article 18 provides that Member States will remain free to take action 
which they consider necessary for the protection of their essential security 
interests. The kind of action which can be taken under this Article covers 
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action to prevent disclosure of information; action relating to the production 
of or trade in arms, ammunition or war materials for defense purposes (except 
that this does not extend to the application of import duties or quantitative 
restrictions other than such quantitative restrictions as are permitted under 
Article 12 or authorised by unanimous decision of the Council); action to 
ensure that nuclear materials and equipment intended for peaceful uses are not 
used for military purposes; and action taken in time of war or other emergency. 
It is also provided that Member States are free to take any action necessary to 
carry out undertakings entered into for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security. 


Balance of payments difficulties 


45. Article 19 provides that, notwithstanding the obligation to reduce and 
eliminate quantitative restrictions on imports, a Member State may, consistently 
with its other international obligations, introduce such restrictions for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding its balance of payments. A Member State taking such 
action is required to inform the Council and the Council is empowered to ex- 
amine the situation and keep it under review and by majority vote to make 
recommendations designed to moderate any damaging effect which such restric- 
tions may have or to assist the Member State concerned to overcome its difficul- 
ties. If the balance of payments difficulties persist for more than 18 months 
and the effect is seriously to disturb the operation of the Association the Council 
may, by majority vote, take steps to deal with the situation. 

46. As a Member State emerges from its balance of payments difficulties it is 
required to make proposals to the Council as to how it should resume the 
application of its obligations to reduce and eliminate quantitative restrictions. 
The Council can either approve such proposals or may by majority vote recom- 
mend alternative arrangements to the same end. 


Difficulties in particular sectors 


47. Article 20 allows Member States to take special safeguarding action in 
certain circumstances where the application of the rules for freeing trade leads 
to serious difficulties. This Article may be invoked when there is an appreciable 
rise in unemployment in a particular sector of industry or region as a result of a 
substantial decrease in the internal demand for the product of a domestic 
industry and where this decrease in demand results from an increase in imports 
from other Member States as a result of the freeing of trade. In such cases 
the Member State concerned is allowed to limit imports of the product in ques- 
tion by quantitative restriction to a rate not less than that in a recent specified 
period and may maintain such a restriction for a period of up to 18 months 
unless the Council by majority vote authorises it to continue the restriction for 
a longer period. A Member State may also take other measures instead of or 
in addition to quantitative restrictions if the Council so authorises it by ma- 
jority vote. In applying such measures Member States are required to treat 
imports from all other Member States nondiscriminatorily. 

48. The Council is empowered to make recommendations designed to moderate 
any damaging effect of restrictions which a Member State may introduce under 
this Article or to assist that Member State to overcome its difficulties. 

49. Where a Member State considers that the implementation of the Articles 
requiring the reduction and elimination of import duties and the protective ele- 
ment in revenue duties would lead to the kind of difficulties covered by this 
Article, it can propose to the Council an alternative programme for the reduc- 
tion of important. duties and the Council may authorise it by majority vote to 
follow such an alternative time-table, provided that import duties and the 
protective element in revenue duties are nonetheless eliminated by the final 
dates set out in Articles 3 and 6. 

AGRICULTURE 


50. Because of the special considerations affecting agriculture, agricultural 
goods are dealt with in a separate group of Articles and special provisions are 
made for them. The agricultural goods in question are listed in Annex D to the 
Convention. It is made clear in Article 21 that the Articles so far described, 
except Article 1 setting up the Association and Article 17 on dumping, do not 
apply to these agricultural goods. 

51. The Council is empowered by unanimous decision to alter the list of agri- 
cultural goods in Annex D. 
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Policies and. objectives 

52. Article 22 begins by recognising that the policies the Members States pur- 
sue in the agricultural sector are designed to promote the development of their 
agricultural activities to the benefit of both agricultural producers and con- 
sumers; the Article provides that in pursuing such policies, Member States must 
have due regard to the interests of each other as regards agricultural exports, 
bearing in mind the traditional channels of trade. The objective of the Associ- 
ation in regard to agriculture is stated as being to facilitate an expansion of 
trade which will provide reasonable reciprocity to those Member States whose 
economies depend to a great extent on agricultural exports. This objective re- 
places in the agricultural sector the general objectives set out in Article 3 of the 
Convention. 


Agreements between Member States 


53. Article 28 records that in pursuit of the objective in Article 22 and as 
foundation for their cooperation in the agricultural sector, Member States 
have concluded agreements designed to facilitate the expansion of agricultural 
trade, including the elimination of certain tariffs. These agreements which 
have been reached, together with any future agreements, are to remain in force 
as long as the Convention, and the Article provides for other Member States to 
be informed of their contents. So far as the agreements contain provisions 
regarding tariffs, these are to be applied to all Member States and cannot subse- 
quently be modified without the consent of all Member States. 


Eaport subsidies 

54. Article 24 plays a similar part in the agricultural sector to that played 
by Article 13 in the industrial sector. It provides that a Member State shall 
not damage the interests of other Member States by the direct or indirect use 
of subsidies on agricultural products in such a way as to increase that Member 
State’s exports of that product compared with its exports in a recent representa- 
tive period. The Council is required to consider before the end of 1961 what 
further provisions should be made for the gradual abolition of subsidised exports 
‘which are detrimental to other Member States; it can make such provisions by 
unanimous decision. The Article makes clear, however, that when a product is 
exported free of duties or taxes which would be levied on it if it were consumed 
at home, this shall not be regarded as an export subsidy. 


Consultations 


55. Article 25 provides for the Council to keep the provisions dealing with 
agriculture under review and to consider once a year the development of trade 
‘in agricultural goods within the Association. The Council is required, in the 
light of this, to consider what further action is needed in geyoaley of the objective 
‘set out in 22. 

FISH 


56, Fish, like agriculture, is dealt with by special provisions. Those fish and 
other marine products which are not to be treated in the same way as industrial 
products under the Convention are listed in Annex E, and the provisions of 
Articles 27 and 28 apply to the items listed in this Annex. The Articles so far 
described, except Article 1 setting up the Association and Article 17 on dumping, 
-do not apply to fish. 

57. Having regard to Member States’ national policies and the special condi- 
tions prevailing in the fishing industry, the objective as regards fish is stated 
in Article 27 as being to facilitate an expansion of trade in fish and other marine 
products which will provide reasonable reciprocity to Member States whose 
economies depend to a great extent on exports of these products. 

58. Under Article 28, the Council is required by the end of 1960 to begin an 
examination in the light of the objective in Article 27 of trading arrangements 
or Dn items listed in Annex E and to conclude this examination. by the end 
0 


if INVISIBLES AND ECONOMIC POLICIES 


59. Arrangements already exist inside other international organisations for the 
‘liberation of invisibles and for consultation about economic policies. ‘The Con- 
vention, therefore, does not make extensive provisions for these matters. 
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Invisibles 


60. In Article 29 Member States recognise the importance of invisible trans- 
actions and transfers for the proper functioning of the Association but for the 
time being they consider that the obligations which already exist under other 
international agreements are sufficient. There is, however, provision for the 
Council to decide unanimously whether at any future time further provisions 
should be made to deal with these matters in the light of developments which at 
present cannot be foreseen. 


Economic policies 

61. In Article 30 the Member States cadeailias that the economic and financial 
policies which they pursue can affect the economies of other Member States 
and they intend to pursue them in a manner which will promote the objectives 
of the Association. They undertake. to exchange views about such. policies 
from time to time, bearing. in mind that similar consultations take. place. within 
the OEBC and elsewhere. The Council is empowered by unanimous decision to 
make recommendations to Member States, about their economic and financial 
policies to the extent that this may be necessary to ensure the attainment of 
the beet he" and the smooth operation of the Association. 


CONSULTATION AND COMPLAINTS 


62. Article 31 is important for the successful operation of the Convention 
since it is within the framework, of this Article that the Council will deal with 
cases arising through the Convention. It provides that any Member State may 
refer to the Council any case in which it considers that a benefit conferred 
upon it by the Convention or an objective of the Association is being or may 
be frustrated. The Council has to make arrangements to deal with the cases 
referred to it, and these arrangements may include the reference of a case to 
an examining committee. 

63. When the Council has completed its consideration of a case it may make 
by majority vote any recommendations to any Member State that it consider 
appropriate in the circumstances, and may. also authorise a Member State to 
suspend the application of such of its obligations as the Council may consider 
appropriate. Provision is also made for a Member State to request the Council 
as a matter of urgency to authorise it to take interim measures to safeguard its 
position, while the Council goes through the procedures in the earlier paragraphs 
of the Article, 

INSTITUTIONS 


64. The next section of the Convention deals with the institutions and organi- 
sational arrangements of the Association. 


The Council 


65. The Council is the principal organ of the Association and it can meet 
at either Ministerial or official level. Article 32 provides that each Member 
State will be represented on the Council and shall have one vote. The Council 
is charged with the exercise of the powers and functions conferred upon it 
elsewhere in the Convention, with the general oversight of the application of 
the Convention and with the task of considering what further action should 
be taken to promote the objectives of the Association and to facilitate closer 
association with other countries or groups of countries. 

66. The Council is empowered to set up subordinate bodies to assist it, and is 
empowered to take decisions binding on all Member States or to make recom- 
mendations to Member States. Decisions and recommendations are to be made by 
unanimous vote except where specific provision to the contrary is made elsewhere 
in the Convention. A vote is regarded as unanimous when no vote is cast to the 
contrary; a majority vote must consist of at least four affirmative votes. If the 
number of Member States changes, the Council can by unanimous decision change 
the number of votes required for a majority. Other provisions governing the 
way in which the Council will work will be laid down in the rules of procedure, 
oe o Council will adopt by unanimous decision under the provisions of 
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Examining Committees 
67. Article 33 provides for the establishment of Examining Committees to 
which the Council may refer cases arising under the consultation and complaints 


procedure. Such committees are to consist of independent persons appointed by 
the Council on terms to be decided by the Council. 


Administrative arrangements 

68. Under Article 34, the Council is required to lay down the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, to establish a secretariat for the Association, and to make arrangements 
for administrative expenses and for the sharing of the cost among Member States. 


Legal capacity, privileges and immunities 
69. Article 35 provides that these matters are to be dealt with in a Protocol. 
Relations with international organisations 


70. Article 36 empowers the Council, acting on behalf of the Member States and 
in pursuit of the objectives of the Association, to establish relationships with 
other international organisations, particularly the OEBC. 


Obligations under other international agreements 

71. Article 37 provides that nothing in the Convention exempts a Member State 
from its obligations in the OPEC, the IMF, the'GATT or other international 
agreements to which Member States are parties. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


72. The remaining Articles are of a general and formal nature. Article 38 
provides that the Annexes to the Convention are an integral part of it. Article 
39 provides for the ratification of the Convention. Article 40 provides that the 
Convention will enter into force when all the signatories have ratified. Article 
41 provides for other countries to accede to the Convention and for other coun- 
tries or groups of countries to be associated with the Association. Article 42 
provides for the withdrawal of a Member State from the Association. 

73. Article 43 defines the territorial application of the Convention. It applies 
to the European territories of the Member States and may be extended to certain 
other Huropean territories listed in Annex F (these being the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, Gibraltar, and Malta). It is recognised that at a later stage Mem- 
ber States may wish to propose the extension of the Convention to cover non- 
European territories for which they are responsible and the Council may make 
provision for this by unanimous decision. There is also provision for dealing with 
territories which later become sovereign states. 

74, Article 44 provides for the amendment of the Convention. Where specific 
provision for amendment is not included elsewhere in the Convention, amend- 
ments can enter into force if approved unanimously by the Council and accepted 
by all Member States. 

ANNEX G: PORTUGAL 


75. Annex G sets out special arrangements regarding the rate of reduction 
of certain import duties by Portugal. 

76. The Annex provides that Articles 3 to 7 of the Convention, for the reduc- 
tion and elimination of import duties, will apply in the normal way to goods of 
which Portugal exports 15 percent or more of her production to foreign coun- 
tries, and to certain other goods. For the rest, Portugal will make the initial 
20 percent reduction of import duties on 1st July 1960 and will complete the_ 
progressive reduction of these dutes so that they will be finally eliminated by, at 
the latest, 1st January 1980. 

77. Annex G also makes provision for the introduction of new import duties by 
Portugal, or the increase of existing duties, where this is necessary to promote 
the development of production of a specific item. The level of a duty introduced 
or increased in this way must not exceed the normal ad valorem level of m.f.n. 
duties applied to similar products which are made in the Portuguese territories 
to which the Convention applies. 

78. Annex G also provides that Portugal may, in certain circumstances, apply 
quantitative restrictions to exports of exhaustible mineral products so as to en- 
sure necessary supplies to domestic industries. 
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APPENDIX I 
“ Note on THE StrRUcTURE AND PROCEDURES OF OEEC 
Di The Organization for European Economic Cooperation was established to Im- 
plement and guide the first postwar venture in coordinated foreign aid. 
General George C. Marshall at Havard in June 1947, spoke urgently for this 
Ny new approach on grounds (a) that piecemeal aid to Europe was bonnd to fail: 


ts (b) that coordinated economic effort was the only hope for revival of a working 
| world economy. Coupling an offer of U.S. financial support with the proposal 
that Europe take the initiative in setting up a recovery program, General Mar- 
shall’s speech brought immediate, positive response. 

In July 1947, 14 nations, at the invitation of France and Britain, formed a 
temporary committee in the hope that other nations would eventually come in 
so that the problems of Europe as a whole could be cousidered in a permanent 
nd recovery plan. The hope was fulfilled by April 1948 when 16 nations signed the 
th Convention for European Economic Cooperation. West Germany attained full 
membership with formation of the Republic. Spain was admitted in 1959. 

The Europe-wide agreement for a permanent OPEC contained these objectives 


and commitments: 
~ (a) close cooperation in economic relations ; 
(bv) collective efforts to increase production by modernizing their indus- 
trial agricultural equipment ; 
(c) full empioyment ; 
(d) expansion of commerce and progressive dismantling of barriers to 
38 internal trade; 
cle (e) restoration and maintenance of stable currencies ; 
he (f) complete convertibility and eventual worldwide free trade. 
cle The OEEC, which in its earlier phase was geared to span the 4-year U.S. re- 
in- covery program for Europe, has been continued as a permanent group. The 
42 recent failure to achieve a Europewide free trade area culminating in the col- 
lapse of the Maudling negotiations (under OEEC auspices), unquestionably di- 
ies minished its prestige. The political force in the Franco-German political alli- 
ain ance, which found expression in the formation of EEC, was so strong that the 
ds, looser economic arrangements in the OEEC, were inevitably submerged. The 
>m- British plan for a séven-nation trade arrangement led to the formation of an- 
on- other bloc which further isolated the 18-nation organization, and made it more 
ike difficult for it continue its assignment of coordinating European economic plans. 
ith Structurally, the OEEC is relatively simple. It is headed by a Council, com- 
posed of representatives from all member countries, which meets either at min- 
‘ifie isterial level or at that of high Government officials. The Council is assisted 
nd- by a seven-man executive committee, elected annually by the Council, and which 
ted meets once a week. It screens matters for Council consideration. 


There has been considerable flexibility in setting up special committees and 
study groups, geared to current developments. 
The major point that should be emphasized is that the OEREC (although deci- 
ion sions of the Council are binding) has operated by common consent; the rule of 
“unanimity” is a convenient one, and no country can be bound by a decision 


luc- with which it disagrees. The unanimity rule is tempered for certain members 
3 of by the constitutional right not to join in decisions not affecting them. 
tial The present role of the organization appears to center in special commodity 
me and economic studies of general use. Even in this field there is danger of 
the | reduced competence (implied to some extent in the current OEEC annual report) 
7, at as a result of the attractions to move to the more exhilarating atmosphere of the 
b two most recent Kuropean organizations, the EEC or Free Trade Association. 
s bY It is perhaps a consequence of the collapse of the Maudling negotiations, 
peor and the accelerated pace of the European Community, that the charge is made 
Ic that the OFEC has now become a British-dominated and controlled group. It 
f.n. must be remembered that the OEKEC was formed on French-British initiative 
ries and that the withdrawal of the French into the absorbing effort of setting up a 
political and social as well as economic organization in the EEC has perhaps 
pply made the OEEC more susceptible to the influence of British leadership. Since 
oo early 1956 when Mr. Harold Macmillan became Chairman of the OREC Council, 


representatives of Great Britain have held the chairmanship. 
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Since trade and tariff problems are now asstming major importance, the OEEC,. 
while maintaining more or less formal relations with most international organi-- 
zations, will have closer ties with GATT. 

The vital question is whether OREO, which was instituted to. implement: a 
grand scheme of uniting Europe, can be fused with new energy and confidence to» 
bring about unity in another sense: the raising of Burope’s sights toward the- 
underdeveloped nations and an acceptance of partnership in this effort with 
the industrialized non-European nations. 

How well prepared is OEEC for acceptance of sucha role?... 

. First, it is well.to examine its present. relationships with nations outside- 
the 18 members. Canada and the United States enjoy special status, as asso- 
ciated countries, attend Council meetings and. participate in all working groups 
short of final decisionmaking. Canada is represented by a permanent delegate. 
with rank of Ambassador. The United States is represented by, its Mission 
to the Nato and European Regional Organizations. Yugoslavia has observer 
status at working levels. The 10th annual, OEEC report (the most recent one), 
states that “ways have been found to enable nonmember countries wishing to. 
do so, to take an active part.” .Members of the Commonwealth and to some. 
extent Finland have participated in different committees at different levels. 

The organization, largely because it was established to coordinate foreign: 
aid in Eurepe, has no constitutional arrangement for admission of non-European 
members since this was never contemplated in its original assignment. 

In the current OEEC report—the first since the failure of the Common. 
Market-Free Trade Area talks—there are hints, if not suggestions, that some. 
expanded role would be welcome. It is stated, for example, that “old functions 
may sometimes require new approaches and that changed circumstances call for 
stronger international cooperation.” It.is stated elsewhere that the member 
countries “cannot possibly develop international economic cooperation between 
themselves without regard to the repercussions of their actions on their friends. 
and neighbors” and that “there is need to adapt. a regional economic association,. 
based upon the fact that its members have many problems in common and think. 
on very similar lines, to the requirements of a wider world.” 
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